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eo One good way for you to make money 


At Canco, one of our hands often washes the other 
to a customer’s profit. For instance. . . 


By 1922, vegetable shortening needed a new metal container 


® —airtight and tamperproof—to replace the old one. 


& It so happened that Canco had just perfected a container 


o@) for another product which was airtight, tamperproof. 
GG and included a key-opening device. 
& Building on this experience, Canco soon had 
G the container needed to solve the shortening problem. 


This story illustrates again one well-known advantage 

of doing business with Canco: Out of our vast experience 
in solving container problems, we draw help 

in solving other container problems quicker and better. 


o 


For 47 years, Canco customers have had this type 
of know-how helping them make money. 
Possibly. Canco can help you make money this way, too. ie 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY @AN@) New York «+ Chicago « San Francisco 


Visit our booth $4103 ai the Packaging Exposition, Cleveland, Ohio, April 26-30th. 
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An Inexperienced Man 
Can Operate This Labeler... 


FMC KYLER-LABELER 


Model A, Adjustable Type—for wide range 
of can sizes. Also available in non-adjust- 
able type for a single size can. 


FMC-Kyler Labeling Machines are built with such extreme sim- 
plicity that an inexperienced worker can operate the machine 
and make all can-size adjustments. 


While these versatile machines can be operated at extremely 
high speed when peak capacity is required, they are designed 
and constructed to maintain high efficiency at low speeds also. 


Their use means a larger profit for the can- 
ner because they thresh peas more efficient- 

ee ly and permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 


Our entire organization specializes in the 
manufacture and service of Hulling Ma- 


chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, cs 
Lima Beans and similar products. We do - FMC KYLER-BOXER 


ad not make any other class of Machinery to Requi ini 
ot quires Minimum Man Power and 
divide our efforts. All of our efforts are 
devoted to serving the Canning and Freezing 
Industries. 


Floor Space. 


Model P shown here is Motor Driven, and built for any 
single size can. Operates at maximum speed. Extremely 
rigid and sturdy for long-life and low-cost operation. 


MACHINE CO. 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
Established 1686 Ineorperated 1924 


Write for this 260-page Catalog showing com- 
plete FMC Modern line of canning, processing and 
warehouse machinery. 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIA SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION © HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
BALTIMORE + NEW YORK SAN JOSE, CALFORNM (ANOERSON-BARNGROVER BION 

K-40} 
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Canned food still good after 92 years. 


Canned food left by an English explorer 

in 1852 was discovered in the arctic in 1944, 
The cans had resisted repeated heavy freezes 
and thaws; their contents were still wholesome! 


Free insurance for every employee! 


Continental provides employees with 
liberal life insurance, benefits 
for surgical operations, 
and weekly sickness and 
accident benefits! 


What do people eat in the arctic? p 


In the desert? In other far-off spots? 
Surprisingly enough, they eat well- 
balanced foods,— thanks to the con- 
venience and safety of cans. Standards 
of eating have been immeasurably raised 
by the miracle of canned foods — 
and we are proud of the part we 
play in this great industry. 

Continental also makes plastics, 
fibre drums, paper cups 
and containers, and bottle 
caps. More reasons why we 
say "the bigger the family 
... the better the service." 


Lunch is served—on the job! Old superstition exploded! 


CE 
Mono cups were used for first The United States Department The bigger the family... 
all-paper in-plant feeding of Agriculture says it's 
20 years ago. Today, 9 million perfectly safe to leave food CONTINENTAL CAN MPANY 
workers eat on the job. (Mono in an opened can. (Just _ keep co N ; 
cups are made by Continental.) the can cool and covered.) the better the service 4 
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EDITORIALS 


average canner could concentrate on production 

line problems and leave the hazards of the fields, 
to a large extent, to his farmers. Not so today, whether 
he wants to be or not, the food processor is in the farm- 
ing business up to his neck, and unless we miss our 
guess by a wide mark, he’s there to stay. Does that 
mean that every cannery will have to own its own 
farms? Not necessarily, though that trend is increas- 
ing, at least temporarily, to insure sufficient acreage. 
Regardless of ownership, the Raw Products Depart- 
ment of the canning company has become, and will con- 
tinue to play a major role in cannery operation. This 
is a most natural development unquestionably hastened 
by the war and consequent labor shortages. But, first 
and foremost, it has become necessary to assure qual- 
ity control of the raw product. Gone are the days 
when the canner can afford to accept any produce the 
grower chooses to offer him. Secondly, and in modifi- 
cation of the first, the average grower of canning crops 
cannot afford the special equipment necessary to de- 
liver optimum quality. An interesting report just 
received from the Wisconsin Canners Association dis- 
closes that the average acreage of canning peas per 
farm in Wisconsin in 1947 was eleven acres. That’s 
an increase from an average 7.9 acres in 1939, caused 
principally by the purchase and leasing of large acre- 
age by canners themselves. So even in Wisconsin, 
where peas are the general topic of conversation from 
June to June, the average of over 12,000 growers 
plants a relatively small acreage. For other crops and 
in most other states, the average would be lower. But 
even if we take the figure of eleven acres, that amount 
would surely not justify the purchase of special spray- 
ing or dusting or harvesting machinery, and other 
equipment, necessary for the production and delivery 
of quality crops. So the canner has not only selfish 
motives in taking over these functions, it’s an economic 
necessity also. Canners will do well to bear this in 
mind when determining operating policy. 


[ ) aver ON THE FARM —Time was when the 


SPRAYS AND DUSTS—tThere may be some can- 
ners who won’t bother mapping out a spraying or dust- 
ing program for 1948, but they won’t amount to a 
corporals guard. It’s a job (the planning) that must 
be done now, not when the enemy has begun opera- 
tions. A man can’t take out an insurance policy when 
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he’s six feet under. Then, too, there’s the matter of 
availability. Right now there’s a fair assortment, later 
on the story may be quite different. 


It’s interesting to note that the Tomato Blight Warn- 
ing Service, that worked so effectively last year, has 
already begun operations. Blight is reported present 
on tomatoes and potatoes in Florida, and on potatoes in 
Louisiana, but only a few fields, which were not prop- 
erly sprayed or dusted with fungicides before blight 
was established, have been killed by the disease. 


That last is most important—Properly sprayed or 
dusted with the right materials. We doubt if there 
are many canners who attended as many sessions this 
past year on the subject of insect control as we did— 
dozens of them in many states. But most canners were 
at least exposed to several sessions. To put it mildly, 
we are somewhat confused as to both materials and 
equipment when we try to remember what, when and 
how to use these materials for tomato mites, corn 
borer, cabbage worm, late blight, and what not. But, 
thanks to those sessions, we do know where to get 
the information. Each and every canner planning a 
program should make it his business to consult his 
state agricultural college, put their recommendations 
down in writing, and order accordingly. If you value 
your business, don’t use any product that hasn’t been 
tested, tried and proven on the commodity on which 
you intend to use it. Don’t take the recommendation 
of a drug store clerk. When tempted to do so, remem- 
ber what happened in the East last year when Benzene 
Hexachloride was used on potatoes and tomatoes. Sev- 
eral canners will smell that odor for the rest of their 
lives. Because it carried an odor through to the canned 
product, doesn’t necessarily mean Benzene Hex is not 
a good product; it did a swell job on the tomato mites 
and is doing a good job for other commodites. But it 
does mean, until proven otherwise, it’s not a good prod- 
uct for potatoes and tomatoes, and undoubtedly a good 
many, if not all edible products. 


Several canners have reported intentions to use 2, 
4-D to kill weeds. That product would seem to have 
tremendous possibilities and promises to revolutionize 
farm practices. Most authorities recommend its use 
but warn that instructions must be followed to the 
letter and suggest experimental use until the user is 
thoroughly familiar with it. 
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CANNERS 


Aluminum and Blue Enameled 


PAILS and PANS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 53 years of 
basket making. 


Piastex Treatment 


We are equipped to supply 
your baskets treated with 
PLASTEX HAMPER 
SOLUTION to control flat 
sour bacteria in tomatoes 
and to lengthen the useful 
life of hampers. 


Write for Full Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Virginia 


No. 14 PANS 


IN STOCK 
for 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Manufacturers 
of 
Food Processing Machinery 


INCORPORATED 
713 - 729 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


ALLKINDS 


= 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO. INC. 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 
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RAW PRODUCTS RESEARCH WORK 


FIELD STANDS OF SWEET CORN 
N. P. NEAL 


Before the Wisconsin Cannery 
Fieldmen’s Conference 


Complete and prompt germination and 
vigorous seedling emergence and growth 
are essential in establishing good field 
stands. Reduced stands usually result 
in reduced yields and increased com- 
petition from weeds. 

The principal cause of poor field stands . 
may be due to any one, or a combination, 
of the following factors: 


1. Planting too early. Sweet corn as 
a class is more susceptible to cold spring 
injury, causing poor and slow germina- 
tion than is field corn. Delay planting 
until soil and weather conditions are 
favorable for prompt germination. This 
normally means a soil temperature of 
65°F, 

2. Inadequate seed treatment (disin- 
fection) or use of less desirable materi- 
als, to control seedling diseases. In gen- 
eral, the mercury dusts, e.g. Semesan, 
Jr., are best for controlling seed borne 
disease organisms. However, if a good 
quality, well matured seed is used, the 
soil borne organisms which flourish best 
in cold, wet soils, will likely be the more 
important consideration. For protection 
against these, certain non-mercury or- 
ganic compounds, e.g. Arasan or Arasan, 
slurry formula, has been found to be 
more efficient. 


3. Use of seed that has been improp- 
erly graded as to kernel size and shape, 
or if seed is well graded, use of wrong 
planter plates. Use well graded seed and 
choose appropriate plates to handle the 
xrade you are using. Check these well 
before planting time. 


4. Working seed bed into too fine a tilth 
which may result in a hard crust fol- 
lowing heavy rain and through which 
seedlings cannot penetrate satisfactorily. 


5. Planting seed too deeply. Under all 
average conditions, a planting depth of 
1” to 1%” is entirely adequate. In very 
dry soils, slightly deeper planting may 
be desirable. 

Even though good initial seedling 
stands may have been secured, subse- 
quent growth is often severely retarded 
by the following factors: 


1. Delayed weed control. In many in- 
stances weed control should begin before 
seedlings emerge. 


2. Cultivating too closely to the corn 
plants and too deeply. In either case 
the root systems are damaged. The use 
of shields will help prevent covering of 
young seedlings. The principal purpose 
of cultivation is to destroy weeds. Cul- 
tivation should be no deeper than to 
accomplish this purpose. 
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is no need for this to happen. 


Rutgers variety will be grown. 
per ton for tomatoes. 


TOMATO PRODUCTION PRACTICES FOR HIGHEST YIELDS 
AND QUALITY 
E. P. BRASHER 
Head of Department of Horticulture, University of Delaware. 


The tomato has long been important in Delaware, ranking first among 
the vegetable crops in both acreage and total value. 
its present status, larger yields are essential. 
production of four tons per acre is required to equalize the cost of production. 
This yield is approximately the average yield in Delaware. 
are, therefore, actually losing money in the production of this crop. There 


Large yields can be secured by following a 
combination of good production practices. 


estimated yields and income are presented in Table 1. 


Table 1. Potential Tomato Yields and Income From the Production 

of Tomatoes in Delaware for 1948. 
Si Godel 4% 157.50 
4. Good soil—starter solution—500 lb. low grade fertilizer 5 175.00 

5. Good soil—starter solution—1200 lb. 5-10-10 broadcast 

6. Good soil—starter solution—1200 lb. 5-10-10 plowed 
8 280.00 

7. Good soil—starter solution—1200 lb. 5-10-10 plowed 

8. Good soil—starter solution—1200 lb. 5-10-10 plowed 
down—early planting—4’ by 3’ spacing ................ 10% 367.50 

9. Good soil—starter solution—1200 lb. 5-10-10 plowed 

down—early planting—4’ by 3’ spacing—graded 

10. Good soil—starter solution—1200 lb. 5-10-10 plowed 

down—early planting—4’ by 3’ spacing—graded 
plants—regular and prompt picking ............cccssseeeeeees 13% 472.50 

11. Good soil—starter solution—1200 lb. 5-10-10 plowed 

down—early planting—4’ by 3’ spacing—graded 

» plants—regular and prompt picking—300 Ib. 10-0-20 


* The above yields are based on the assumption that 1948 will be a normal 
season; that weeds, insects and diseases will be controlled; and that the 
The income is compiled at the rate of $35.00 


The yield estimated presented in Table 1 are based, to a large extent, 
on experimental results obtained at the Delaware Agricultural Experiment 
Station during the period, 1941 to 1947. 
mates are smaller than the yields that were obtained experimentally. 

During the period from 1942 to 1947, the combination of treatments listed 
under item 10 in Table 1 produced an average yield of 10.68 tons per acre. 
From these results, it is evident that large average yields of tomatoes can be 
secured in Delaware even though droughts may frequently occur. 


If this crop is to retain 
Under present conditions, a 


Many growers 


These practices together with their 


In practically all cases, these esti- 


HEAVIER SEEDING FOR 
SWEET CORN 


Growing more plants per acre has 
resulted in bigger yields of sweet corn, 
according to research done last summer. 
After extensive tests, workers at the 
Geneva New York Experiment station 
found that in 1947, the optimum rate for 
seeding Golden Cross Bantam corn was 
about 14,500 plants to the acre. 

“For different varieties,” says Doctor 


M. T. Vittum, who carried on the pro- 
ject, “the planting rate is suspected to 
vary considerably. Last year, however, 
many sweet corn fields in Western New 
York would have yielded more if there 
had been more plants per acre.” 


In the 1947 tests, stands varying from 
7,000 to 17,000 plants per acre were 
compared. At 7,000 plants, the average 
yield was 4.62 tons of sweet corn per 
acre, whereas at 17,000, the yield was 
5.30 tons. Other yields were 4.85 tons 
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with 10,100 plants to the acre, and 5.17 
tons with 13,800 plants. 

Plants 12 inches apart in 36-inch rows 
will give the recommended stand of 14,- 
500 plants per acre. How many pounds 
of seed per acre this will take, says Dr. 
Vittum, will depend on the number of 
kernels per pound, the germination per- 
centage, and an estimate of how many 
corn plants will actually be produced. 


ALFALFA IMPROVES CORN 


Corn following alfalfa in rotation will 
yield more and its quality will be higher 
than if it follows soybeans. This is the 
report of H. G. Snider, agronomist, 
University of Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture, who compared rotations on an ex- 
perimental field last year. 

Corn following alfalfa yielded 73 bush- 
els of grain an acre which contained 
10.1 per cent protein. This crop was 
made up of 55.7 per cent grain and 44.3 
per cent stalks and cobs. Corn after 
soybeans made 56 bushels of grain which 
had 9.1 per cent protein. This crop was 
made up of 48.1 per cent grain and 51.9 
per cent stalks and cobs. 

In 100 bushels of grain, the corn after 
alfalfa had 570 pounds of protein, while 
the corn after soybeans had only 510 
pounds of protein. 

Cornstalks after alfalfa contained 130 
pounds of protein per ton on the dry 
basis compared with 109 pounds of pro- 
tein per ton in the cornstalks that were 
grown in the rotation after soybeans. 
If these stalks were put into the silo 
or used as dry feed or forage, the corn 
crop grown after alfalfa would have a 
decided advantage in feeding quality 
over the crop following soybeans. 

In this test the land for both crops 
had been treated with limestone and 
phosphate. <A _ soil experiment field in 
Will county was used for the test. 


SPRAY TO RETARD FRUIT DROP 


That 2,4-D may supplant naphthalene- 
acetic acid as a pre-harvest spray to re- 
tard fruit drop in Bartlett pears is indi- 
cated by results of a recent study in 
the Pacific Northwest. Dr. L. P. Batjer 
of the Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that in a 3-year comparison at 
Wenatchee, Wash., a weak solution of 
2,4-D proved as effective as the standard 
sprays of naphthaleneacetic acid now 
used. The 2,4-D is less expensive. Evi- 
dence shows also that the standard 
sprays are stronger than needed to re- 
tard fruit drop in Bartletts. Further- 
more, the standard spray may cause 
slight injury to foliage and directly 
stimulate maturity in fruit. A weaker 
solution of naphthaleneacetic acid gave 
practically the same effect in retarding 
drop and did not injure foliage or hasten 
the ripening of the fruit. 


RECENT FRUIT RESEARCH 
OUTLINED 


Recent developments in the fight 
against insect pests and diseases of 
fruits were outlined March 29 by Dr. 
Philip Garman, entomologist, and Ernest 
M. Stoddard, plant. pathologist, of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, at a meeting of Connecticut 
county agricultural and 4-H club agents. 
The purpose of the meeting was to sup- 
ply the agents with up-to-the minute 
information on fruit research which they 
could take back to growers in their 
areas. The sessions were arranged by 
Robert G. Hepburn, state leader of 
county agents. 


Among the new chlorine compounds, 
Dr. Garman said that benzene hexa- 
chloride, Chlordane and chlorinated cam- 
phene show promise for control of cur- 
culio on apples. However, benzene hexa- 
chloride has the disadvantage of a dis- 
agreeable odor which may be trans- 
ferred to the fruit. Chlordane does not 
have as distinct an odor as benzene hexa- 
chloride and is more toxic to the cur- 
culio, but as yet it is quite expensive. 
Chlorinated camphene is selling at a low 
price and has the additional advantage 
of being only mildly toxic to higher 
animals, 


Speaking of the organic phosphates, 
Dr. Garman pointed out that these 
should be used with caution until more is 
known about them, since they are highly 
toxic to man and other warm-blooded 
animals. One of the phosphates, para- 
thion, is toxic to a greater number of 
insects than any other insecticide yet 
known, he said. On fruit, it gives good 
control of red mite, curculio and apple 
maggot. Two others, hexaethyl tetra- 
phosphate, and tetraethyl pyrophosphate, 
show promise against mites and aphids. 
Two other promising insecticides for 
mite control are “Neotran” and DN 111. 


In the fungicide field, Mr. Stoddard 
said that two experimental chemicals 
tested at the Station last year show con- 
siderable promise for control of scab. 
They will be given further trials this 
summer and improvements made in their 
formulations. 


Of materials now on the market, he 
mentioned Tersan which controls a wide 
range of fruit diseases and does not in- 
jure plants. Puratized and Phygon, he 
said, are most valuable to the grower 
when used early in the season for scab. 
Fermate, he said, is already being widely 
used by orchardists. 

Detailed information on spray sched- 
ules was supplied the agents by Arthur 
Williams, extension spray specialist at 
the University of Connecticut, and Dr. 
Garman. Reduced spray schedules, on 
which Dr. Garman has been working for 
several years, may serve as a basic 
schedule for Connecticut growers al- 
though they may need to be supplemented 
by additional sulfur sprays in years 
when scab is severe, 


THE DUSTER, SPRAYER AND 
MATERIALS SITUATION 


Charles H. Nissley, Extension Spe- 
cialist, Rutgers University, advises those 
who are planning to dust or spray to 
control insects and diseases on their 
vegetable crops this year not to delay in 
making sure that they have the equip- 
ment they need to do a good job. 

Are the dusters or sprayers which you 
already have in perfect working condi- 
tion? Give them a good test under actual 
conditions to make sure that they will 
operate efficiently when the first emer- 
gency arises. 

There is no cause for alarm because 
of the possibility of the shortage of cer- 
tain fungicides and insecticidal materi- 
als, he asserts. However, it is good busi- 
ness to decide about how much material 
will be needed for this year and then to 
order it early and have it on hand. 


Certain areas of the United States 
already have cornered the market on 
some insecticides and large orders placed 
in these sections will naturally reduce 
the amount of supply in other areas. 
Labor troubles are likely to cause cur- 
tailment in the manufacture and trans- 
portation of these materials, he reminds. 


2, 4-D AND THE SOIL 


Because 2, 4-D sprays are widely 
used to destroy weeds, many persons 
have feared that the powerful chemical 
might have a harmful effect on the soil 
in which crops are grown. 


Recognizing this question, Ralph W. 
Lewis and Charles L. Hamner, special- 
ists in botany and horticulture at Michi- 
gan State College, have tested the effect 
of 2, 4-D on microorganisms found in 
the soil. 

Five samples of 2, 4-D and one sample 
of the most common contaminant of 2, 
4-D were tested. The bacteria used were 
grown on nutrient agar and the fungi 
were grown on malt agar. The proce- 
dure was to dip filter paper discs into 
the solutions of 2, 4-D, place them on 
seeded plates, and measure the zone of 
inhibition surrounding the pads after one 
or two days of incubation at 28 degrees 


Conclusions based on the data derived 
from these experiments are tentative, 
the specialists point out. But since 2, 
4-D had no effect on microorganisms 
under ideal conditions of agar plates in 
the laboratory, it is very unlikely that 
the chemical will harm the organisms 
which are buffered in the soil. Thus, the 
specialist say, it should be safe to use, 
2, 4-D under normal rates of application 
for the killing of weeds. 


Top production figures in the pioneer 
days of can manufacturing was about 60 
cans per day. Modern production lines 
turn out from 250 to 400 cans per 
minute. 
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ACREAGE INTENTIONS for BEANS, 


CORN, KRAUT 


SNAP BEANS 


A reduction of about 3 percent from 
the 1947 planted acreage of snap beans 
for processing is indicated for 1948 by 
reports from processors to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

Abandonment of planted acreage aver- 
aged about 5 percent annually during 
the past 10 years. If this loss is assumed 
for 1948, about 101,000 acres would be 
harvested in 1948. This compares with 
103,230 acres harvested in 1947 and the 
average of 104,480 acres for the 1937-46 
period. 

The harvest of 101,000 acres in 1948, 
with a yield about equal to the 10-year 
average of 1.69 tons, would result in a 
production of 171,000 tons. The 1947 
production is estimated at 168,200 tons 
and the 1937-46 average is 173,840 tons. 

The following table shows, by States, 
the acreage indicated by late-March in- 
tentions to plant reports. Since these 
early season plans may be modified 
before plantings are actually made, they 
are not to be considered as estimates of 
the planting acreage for this season. 


INTENDED ACREAGE 1948, with Comparisons 
Planted Acreage 


10-year Acres 
State and Group 1937-46 1947 Indi- 
average revised cated 
Acres 
New York ...... 13,220 =.21,100 23,200 
New Jersey .... 2,620 2,000 1,800 
Pennsylvania ..... 3.980 *4,200 3,600 
NORTH ATLANTIC. 22,110 29,700 31,500 
Indiana 1,420 100 100 
Michigan 7.020 *7,400 6,900 
Wisconsin 10,100 11,600 11,200 
Missouri 1,140 1,000 800 
NORTHL CENTRAL 19,680 20,100 19,300 
Delaware 1,500 1,400 1,200 
Maryland 12,140 8,500 6,800 
Virginia 2,910 2,300 2,000 
North Carolina 1,730 1,200 900 
South Carolina 2,200 1,000 700 
Georgia 2,150 1,000 750 
8,100 6,800 8,000 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 30,730 22,200 = 20,350 
‘Tennessee 4,090 4,300 3,000 
Mississippi 2,580 1,700 1,400 
\rkansas 9,010 6,700 6,400 
Louisiana 3,000 2,300 3,100 
Oklahoma 4,220 3,100 2,200 
4,730 7,500 6,500 
SOUTH CENTRAL 27,630 25,600 22,600 
1,310 1,300 1,400 
860 450 400 
Washington = 1,710 2,200 2,400 
Oregon 3,550 1,700 5,200 
California 930 *950 950 
WESTERN 8,360 9,600 10,350 
Other States 1 2,030 *2,230 1,780 
U. S .TOTAL 110,540 109,430 105,880 
* Revised. 


1 Alabama, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Mas- 
sachusetts, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Vermont, and Wyoming, 
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SWEET CORN 


A slight increase in the acreage in- 
tended to be planted to sweet corn for 
processing is indicated for 1948, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 


Abandonment of planted acreage aver- 
aged about 6 percent annually during 
the past 10 years. If this loss is assumed 
for 1948, about 518,000 acres would be 
harvested in 1948. This compares with 
491,590 acres harvested in 1947 and an 
average of 453,900 acres for the 1937-46 
period. 


The harvest of 518,000 acres in 1948, 
with a yield in line with the 10-year aver- 
age of 2.42 tons, would result in a pro- 
duction of about 1,254,000 tons. The 
1947 production is estimated at 1,056,900 
tons and the 1937-46 average is 1,025,- 
920 tons. 


The following table shows the acreage 
which will result if processors’ intentions 
to contract and plant sweet corn for 
canning and freezing are carried out in 
1948. Since these plans may be modified 
before plantings are actually made, they 
are not to be considered as estimates of 
the planted acreage for this season. They 
should be considered only as a guide in 
making adjustments in acreage plans be- 
for plantings are actually made. 


INTENDED ACREAGE 1948, with Comparisons 
Planted Acreage 94 


10-year Acres 

State gnd Group 1937-46 —_ Indi- 

averaye cated 

Acres Acres Acres 
12,490 11,700 13,100 
New Hampshire ............ 470 450 500 
1,170 850 950 
New York ...... 25,320 25,200 30,000 
13,130 11,800 12,600 
NORTH ATLANTIC ...... 52,580 50,000 57,150 
Ohio 24,560 23,800 21,900 
47,610 45,900 46,900 
67,160 78,000 75,000 
Michigan 4,680 3,000 3,500 
Wisconsin 63,270 106,100 108,200 
Minnesota .... 75,860 *93,000 91,200 
44,590 47,300 40,700 
3,420 3,000 3,400 
NORTH CENTRAL 331,150 400,100 390,800 
3,160 *5,300 5,500 
Maryland 38,820 *42,500 43,000 
Virginia ....... 790 600 500 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 12,770 48,400 =49,000 
4,260 9,200 12,000 
1,240 4,900 6,500 
Washington 8,210 =12,200 14,000 
Oregon .......... 4,200 10,700 12,500 
17,910 37,000 45,000 
Other States? ... 9,490 *8,900 9,250 
U. S. TOTAL 453,900 544,400 551,200 

* Revised. 

1 Arkansas, Colorado, Montana, New Jersey, 


Oklahoma, South Dakota, ‘Tennessee, Texas, and 
Wyoming, 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT 


The acreage of cabbage that kraut 
packers intend to contract for 1948, in- 
cluding packers’ own plantings, is 60 
percent more than the acreage planted 
under contract in 1947, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Should these early season intentions be 
earried out, the acreage planted under 
contract for the 1948 season would be 
7,270 acres, compared with 4,540 acres 
in 1947 and the average of 10,420 acres 
for the 1937-46 period. 

Most of the reporting packers usually 
purchase a substantial portion of their 
kraut cabbage requirements on the open 
market in addition to quantities obtained 
from their contracted acreage. In 1947, 
the open market acreage represented 
about 53 percent of the total. In past 
years this acreage has comprised 42 to 
69 percent of the total. 


STEAM-DETERGENT CLEANING 


A thorough-going review of the theory 
and applications of industrial Steam- 
Detergent Cleaning is presented in an 
interesting, illustrated Service Report re- 
cently published by Oakite Products, Inc., 
New York. 


The Service Report defines Steam- 
Detergent Cleaning as the simultaneous 
application of three different actions; 
(1) the physical action of steam pressure 
and hot water working their way through 
successive layers of grease and dirt; (2) 
the dissolving action of heat on oil, 
greases and other deposits; and (3) the 
chemical action of the detergent in wet- 
ting, penetrating and emulsifying sur- 
face deposits. Long experience in indus- 
trial cleaning work, the Service Report 
states, has indicated that this simul- 
taneously applied combination of effici- 
ency factors provides the ultimate in 
cleaning speed and thoroughness. Typi- 
cal instances where the application of 
Steam-Detergent Cleaning has made pos- 
sible time and cost-savings in Food 
Plants are reported to be: cleaning of 
packaging machines, blanchers, graders, 
food conveyor lines, elevators, trimming 
tables, peelers, wash tanks, sorters, mix- 
ing tanks, tubs, vats; filling machines; 
rubber belting; can sealers; walls, ceil- 
ings, floors; paintstripping equipment 
before overhaul, etc. 

In addition to listing many tasks for 
which Steam Detergent Cleaning has 
demonstrated exceptional effectiveness, 
the Service Report supplies much inter- 
esting data on types of steam-cleaning 
equipment available, on specific deter- 
gents, designed for use with such equip- 
ment, on the preparation of efficient 
working solutions, and on the use of 
steam-cleaning units for stripping oil- 
base paint, lacquer, enamel and other 
organic finishes from various surfaces. 
Readers desiring free copies of this new 
Service Report may obtain them by 
addressing Oakite Products, Ine., 178 
Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y, 


| 
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NATIONAL FISHERIES INSTITUTE MEETS 


Advertising, A Major Factor in leveling off peaks and valleys—The reason for the Sardine Scarcity— 
California Fish business about one-quarter that of the nation—Foreign Countries lead in Research— 
Freight Rates High—Consumer Education needed—Carlton Crawford elected president. 


By “BERKELEY” 
Special Correspondent to “The Canning 
Trade” 


The third annual convention of the 
National Fisheries Institute was held at 
the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif., April 7-10, with an attendance of 
almost 700 delegates from all parts of 
the United States and Hawaii. The 
program ran a wide range, covering 
phases of the fishing industry from pro- 
duction to the table of consumers. 

President O. L. Carr, of Kansas City, 
Mo. presided and in his opening address 
directed attention to the fact that this 
was the first time the institute had met 
on the West Coast, long such a factor 
in the canned fish industry. An address 
of welcome by Lionel Shatz, chairman of 
the San Francisco Host Committee, pre- 
ceeded the business program. 

ADVERTISING A MAJOR FACTOR — Rus- 
sell Z. Eller, Los Angeles, manager of 
the California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
spoke on advertising, describing it as 
a major factor in stabilizing the Ameri- 
can economy. “Advertising is the creator 
of markets”, he said, “and without mar- 
kets, production can do little to level 
off the peaks and valleys in business 
cycles.” 

Murray Wheeler, advertising and pub- 
licity director of the institute, outlined 
the accomplishments to date in the edu- 
cational program of the organization. 

SARDINE SCARCITY—E. T. Meakin, presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Sardine Asso- 
ciation, stated that in his opinion sar- 
dines have been scarce in Northern Cali- 
fornia waters the last two years because 
of practice shelling, bombing and mine 
detonations. These, he held has destroyed 
the vegetation which produces the mi- 
crobes upon which pilchards feed. The 
fish will return when this vegetation has 
been replaced. 

CALIFORNIA’S FISH BUSINESS—Mal Xa- 
vier, manager of the institute’s San 
Francisco field office, said that Califor- 
nia’s annual $150,000,000 wholesale fish 
business was equal to about one-quarter 
that of the total for the Nation. The 
tuna pack, which set a record last year, 
is valued at about $100,000,000, with 
pilchards, salmon and mackerel impor- 
tant items. San Pedro is the West’s 
chief fishing port, with Seattle, Mon- 
terey, San Francisco and San Diego, fol- 
lowing in order. 

FOREIGN COMPETITION — A feature of 
the second day of the convention was a 
talk by Representative Thor C, Tollefson 
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of Washington, chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on’ Salt Water Fish and 
Shellfish Problems. The speaker de- 
clared that “compared with agriculture, 
our fishing industry has been treated as 
a stepchild. Under lend lease we spent 
$20,000,000 to outfit Russia with 23 can- 
ning, refrigerator and research vessels, 
the finest of their kind. Russia is using 
them and plans to increase its output of 
fish in Far Eastern waters by 150 per 
cent over prewar levels. The United 
States plans only a 57 per cent pro- 
duction increase.” 


Representative Tollefson said that 
Japan is another big U. S. fishing rival, 
followed by China, Venezuela, Chile, 
Ecuador and Peru. All of these, he said, 
are ahead of the United States in re- 
search and in exploring new fishing 
grounds in international waters. He an- 
nounced that he would ask Congress to 
appropriate funds for the State Depart- 
ment and the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service to handle international fishing 
problems. 


FREIGHT RATES—James K. Knudson, of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
solicitor’s office told delegates that 
freight rates for their products were 
higher than for other foods. He ad- 
vised that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is considering revising the 
freight rate exemption clauses to make 
shipments more equitable. A rate expert 
has been appointed by the Department 
of Agriculture to handle freight rate 
matters for the fisheries industry. 


PACKAGING—R. R. Smith, of the cello- 
phane division of I. E, du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. told of the role that pack- 
ages are playing in today’s self-service 
super-markets, and of what these can do 
for the fish industry. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION—The third day 
of the meeting was given over largely to 
discussions on how the fish industry can 
render better service to the public. Mrs. 
France Brewer, of Oakland, California, 
speaking as the convention’s “Mrs. 
Housewife”, said the industry must do 
a better selling job and must also carry 
through and tell consumers how to bet- 
ter prepare fish for the table. She asked 
for better packaging and labeling of 
frozen fish and similar products. 

E. A. Rutherford, of Seattle, Wash., 
said that sparsely settled inland com- 
munities seldom have a chance to obtain 
fish and recommended that this problem 
be considered part of the new public 
service program. Another producer rep- 
resentative, M. J. Dillon, of Boston, 
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Mass., said the industry must advertise 
more widely and suggested it would be 
well to advise the public of the valuable 
mineral and vitamin values in_ fish. 
Arthur Freeman, a wholesaler of Los 
Angeles, urged that Federal food stan- 
dards be imposed on the fish industry 
similar to those in force on meat. 

William Eardley, secretary of the in- 
stitute, said that the organization was 
planning a half a million dollar budget 
to back the promotional program. John 
Del Torchio, president of the Glouchester 
Fisheries Association contributed a check 
for $5,000 to the fund and pledged a total 
of $15,000. 


RESOLUTIONS 


JAPANESE RESTRICTION—At the closing 
session, National Fisheries Institute 
members urged the State Department to 
consult with representatives of the com- 
mercial fishing industry before drafting 
a peace treaty with Japan. In a formal 
resolution it was stated that restrictions 
on Japanese fishing are necessary, this 
reciting that “before the war the Japan- 
ese completely ignored all principles of 
conservation and engaged in ruthless 
fishery exploitation wherever they went.” 

Other resolutions adopted include: A 
suggestion that the State Department 
raise the rank of officials negotiating 
high seas fisheries agreements in order 
to put U. S. representatives on an equal 
plane with those of other nations. 

An attack on two initiative petitions 
now circulating in California. One, 
limiting fishing in inland waters, . will 
ban netting on the Sacramento River. 
The other proposes setting up a zone off 
the southern California coast, where use 
of nets will not be allowed. Regulation 
of fishing, read the resolution, should 
be left to the Legislature and other duly 
contituted and qualified authorities, 
rather than initiative petitions. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


During the course of the convention 
newly-elected directors for Region Four, 
comprising California, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, New Mexico and the Territory 
of Hawaii, were announced, as follows: 
W. Wade Ambrose, Westgate Sea Prod- 
ucts Co., San Diego, California; Joc 
Balestrieri, of Joe Balestrieri, San 
Francisco; H. C. Davis, Terminal 
Island Sea Food, Ltd., Terminal Island 
California; Max Freeman, Freeman 
Certi-fresh Foods, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
E. T. Meakin, Tamalpais Fishing and 
Packing Co., San Francisco; Lionel! 


(Continued on page 20) 
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ALLAN CONTINUOUS SCALDER 


Many patented features are combined 
in the ALLAN Scalder for Beets, White 
Potatoes, Sweet Potatoes, and Carrots 
to deliver high scalding output without 
caustics. Essentially its operation is a 
carefully controlled movement of root 
vegetables through hot water, live steam 
and hot water again. 

A system of movable flights carries 
the vegetables into a section containing 
hot water, where they are _ properly 
heated and moistened before exposure to 
live steam. After leaving the steam 
chamber, the vegetables again pass 
through hot water to restore lost mois- 
ture content. 

Sealding cycle time can be varied to 
suit root vegetable characteristics. There 
is no standard scalding time, since the 
condition of the vegetables actually de- 
termines how long they shall be scalded. 


ALLAN Continuous 


Root 
Scalder for beets, sweet potatoes, white 
potatoes, and carrots. 


Vegetable 


To simplify cleaning, access doors are 
provided at each end and in one side 
of the Secalder. Through these doors 
there is ample room to clean out dirt and 
other foreign matter. 


ALLAN Bulletin R-3 describes the 
Sealder in satisfying detail, shows large 
size illustrations and gives full specifica- 
tions. You can secure a copy by writ- 
ing, Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., 
Murray Street, Rochester 6, New York. 

Other equipment in the Allan Root 
Vegetable Line are a Dirt Reel, a Washer 
Destoner, and a Rotary Peeler for each 
of which bulletins are also obtainable. 


MACAROON MIX IN CANS 


From an old 17th Century recipe and 
after two years of research, Allied Food 
Industries, Perth Amboy, N. J., have put 
on the market, HOLIDAY —the first 
prepared macaroon mix. 

HOLIDAY is easy to prepare; the 
macaroons bake to a golden brown in a 
few minutes, The ingredients are pure 
cane sugar, paste made from the kernel 
of fruit-stone, water and egg albumin. 
The product has a true macaroon taste 


and no artificial flavoring has been 
added. 
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Shown here are the packages for HyPower Brand Jumbo Size Tamales with Gravy 
packed in number 2% size cans, a new product being introduced by the Rutherford 
Food Corporation, Kansas City. This newest addition to the HyPower family repre- 
sents an innovation in tamale packing in the large number 2% size can and is enjoying 
an enthusiastic acceptance in the trade, according to Rutherford officials. 

The labels were designed and produced by the United States Printing & Lithograph 


Company, Cincinnati. The design features “HyPower Pedro” popular trade mark 
caricature developed for the Rutherford Food Corporation. The Consumer Panels 
of the labels (see three cans at left of photo) feature a series of three different full 
food pictorials of novel servings of the product with accompanying recipes for 
preparation. 


PACK STATISTICS 


Compiled by National Canners Association, Division of Statistics 


1947 SPINACH PACK 


24/2 24/21 6/10 Mise. Tin TOTAL 
& Glass 

9,076 1,035. 3,456 739 14,306 
Md. & Delaware ...........:000 59,604 32,589 35,520 49,239 176,952 
Ozark Territory .............0000 706,290 124,344 202,866 47,006 1,080,506 
427,143 66,333 28,523 274 522,273 
595,435 405,623 357,255 21,922 1,380,235 
54,189 67,711 49,477 25,924 197,301 
1,851,737 697,635 677,097 145,104 3,371,573 


The 1947 spinach pack, on the basis of equivalent 24/2’s, totaled 3,908,951 cases, 
or very much smaller than the 1946 pack of 8,448,000 cases. 

In addition to the above spinach pack, 530,756 actual cases of turnip greens, 
mustard greens and other greens were packed, as compared with 1,221,269 actual cases 
in 1946. Of this pack 434,909 were turnip greens; 13,347 mustard greens and 82,500 
other greens. 

The above report is a summary of reports from all canners known to have picked 
spinach or leafy greens in 1947. 


1947 OKRA PACK 


Style of Pack 24/2 24/2% 303 6/10 Mise. Tin TOTAL 
& Glass 

346,423 5,263 3,698 49,124 1,914 406,422 

"TOTAL: 611,006 16,315 3,698 61,856 4,715 697,590 


The 1946 Okra pack amounted to 410,178 actual cases, which broke down into 
368,705 cases 24/2’s, 13,955 cases 24/2'4’s, 7,683 cases 24/303’s, and 18,299 cases 6/10’s. 

The above report is a summary of all canners known to have packed okra and okra 
and tomatoes in 1947, together with estimates for three (3) canners not reporting. 

The principal states packing okra and okra and tomatoes are Arkansas, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and South Carolina. The pack in Louisiana being larger than 
any other state. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


PEA ADVERTISING UNDERWAY 


The Canned Pea Association has an- 
nounced that beginning in early May it 
will place large advertisements (through 
Campbell-Mithun, Inc.) in daily news- 
papers in major markets throughout the 
country. Advertisements also will be 
placed in May and June issues of lead- 
ing grocery trade magazines and publi- 
cations reaching institutions. 

The May newspaper campaign, which 
will be coordinated with merchandising 
activity, is aimed at speeding the move- 
ment of some 18,500,000 cases of canned 
peas now in the hands of packers and in 
the warehouses of food chains and whole- 
sale distributors. 

Color advertising in national publica- 
tions is planned for early fall. 

An important part of the canned pea 
promotion campaign is a continuing con- 
sumer education program, launched 
March 1 for the association by Theodore 
R. Sills and Company. 


ARMY TO BUY SURPLUS SWEET 
POTATOES 


Providing the Senate approves the pro- 
visions of the First Deficiency Appro- 
priation Bill, which will give the Army 
sufficient funds, the purchase of 26,000 
tons of surplus canned sweet potatoes 
for consumption in Germany is planned. 


CITY REFUSES CANNERS USE 
OF SEWERS 


Because the City sewage system is 
inadequate to handle the load, the City of 
Elwood, Indiana has forbidden three can- 
ning companies to use the city sewage 
system during the 1948 tomato season. 
The firms involved are Stokely-Van 
Camp, Fettig Canning Company, and 
Frazier Packing Corporation. They have 
been given the option of improving the 
sewage disposal plant or installing la- 
goons for their canning wastes. Stokely 
and Fettig have indicated that they will 
use the lagoon system. Frazier has 
reached no decision. 


DIRECTORY COPY WANTED 


National Canners Association has re- 
quested all canners to return the ques- 
tionnaire forms at the earliest possible 
time so that publication of the new Di- 
rectory can begin without delay. The 
forms were sent to all firms listed in the 
1947 Directory in an effort to obtain up 
to the minute copy for the 1948 issue. 
The forms should be returned to the 
Association at 1739 H Street, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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IMPROVING FLAVOR 


The Huron Milling Company has pre- 
pared a brochure entitled “Improving 
Flavor in Foods by the use of Mono- 
sodium Glutamate and Hydrolized Vege- 
table Proteins”. Both general and prac- 
tical information Yregarding these flavor 
improving ingredients is presented in 
practical and convenient form. Food 
processors now using or contemplating 
the use of these ingredients may obtain 
a copy of the brochure by writing the 
company at 9 Park Place, New York 7, 
New York. The company further offers 
to supply, free of obligation, test quan- 
tities to interested parties. When writ- 
ing for these mention the nature of the 
product, the amount of ‘color desired, if 
any, and the general flavor character- 
istics sought. 


N. E. FISH COMPANY ELECTS 


At a meeting Of the Board of Direc- 
tors held recently in Chicago, Harald 
Synnestvedt of Seattle, Washington, 
formerly Vice-President and General 
Manager, was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent of the New England Fish Company 
to fill the vacancy caused by the recent 
death of A. L. Hager of Vancouver, B. C. 

Henry H. Goodrich of Astoria, Oregon, 
Manager of the company’s operations in 
the Columbia River and Coastal areas, 
was elected Vice-President, and Roger T. 
Hager, son of the late President, was 
made a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 


FTC DROPS COMPLAINT 


By a margin of 3 to 2 votes, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission this week dis- 
missed its complaint charging Grocery 
Distributors’ Association of Northern 
California, its officers and its member 
wholesalers, with participating in the 
fixing and maintaining of retail prices 
for food and grocery products and with 
conspiring to prevent certain retail gro- 
cers from purchasing their requirements 
direct from manufacturers and canners. 

Dissents were noted by Commissioners 
Garland S. Ferguson and William A. 
opinion. 

For the majority, a memorandum 
opinion was filed by Chairman Robert E. 
Ayres, the latter filing a dissenting 
Freer, in which Commissioner E, L. 
Davis concurred, and a separate con- 
curring opinion was filed by Commis- 
sioner Lowell B. Mason. 

The complaint named many prominent 
Northern California wholesale grocers, 
as well as several officers and directors 
of Safeway Stores, Inc. 


MARVIN VERHULST 
RECUPERATING 


The many friends of Marvin Verhulst, 
Executive Secretary of the Wisconsin 
Canners Association, will join us in wish- 
ing him full recovery from an illness 
for which he is confined to the hospital. 
Although not serious, he is expected to 
be away from the office for several weeks. 


QUICK FREEZE BANKRUPT 


Eagle Frosted Foods Corp., George- 
town, Del., this week filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy in U. S. District 
Court at Wilmington. 

The petition listed debts of $306,725, 
and assets of $298,729, of which $283,453 
is in real estate holdings. 

The petition was signed by Jacob 
Udell, president of the corporation. 


PENNSYLVANIA DATES 


The Thirty-fourth Annual Convention 
of the Pennsylvania Canners Association 
will be held at the Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, November 30 
and December 1, Secretary Free has 
announced. 


ANOTHER R-P COMPLAINT 


Federal Trade Commission this week 
filed a complaint against Bonner Packing 
Co., Fresno, Calif., dried fruit packers, 
alleging unlawful payment of brokerage 
fees to large chain store organizations 
and other purchasers of dried fruits. 

The complaint also alleged other viola- 
tions of the Robinson-Patman Act in 
the company’s sales operations. 


PRICE CLEARING HOUSE 


Florida Citrus Commission has agreed 
to serve as a clearing house for price 
quotations for the state’s citrus product 
canners. 

Agreement followed numerous com- 
plaints by Florida canners that their 
operations had been injured by the quot- 
ing of “unauthorized” prices in the press 
and through other channels. 


BASIC APPOINTS EASTERN REP 

Ray F. Beerend, President of Basic 
Food Materials, has announced that 
David Simmons has been appointed Dis- 
trict Sales Representative in the Metro- 
politan New York and New England 
territory. Since his release from the 
Army three years ago, Mr. Simmons has 
been employed in the Service Department 
of Oakite Products, Inc., working on food 
plant sanitation. Prior to this he spent 
31 years in the Army Veterinary Ser- 
vice, Meat Inspection Branch, and is well 
qualified to render genuine service to 
Basic’s many customers in New York and 
New England. 
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ERVICE * SERVICE * SERVICE 


FOR PURITY 


PATENTS PENDING 


4, COUPLINGS, PILLOW 
BLOCKS, Etc. 


COUPLINGS—A complete line of cou- 
plings,, including: Flexible (‘‘disc’’), 
Flange and Compression Couplings for 
use as “connecting links’’ between 
shafts. 


PILLOW BLOCKS—A complete line 
of mounted babbitted, ball and roller 
bearing units to meet all requirements. 


* SERVICEXSERVICEXSERVICEx* 


The great buy word for your label! 


FOR PACKING FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL 
AND CREMOGENIZED CORNS 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


WRITE e@ PHONE e WIRE 
BENSON for SERVICE 


Washington, D. C Charlotte, N. C. York, Pa. Delmarva, 
Tel. Republic 3831 Tel. 4-0953 Tel. 2042 Ocean City JTel. 256 


TH L.A.BENSON Co.Inc. 


y Westminster Ma 


NUSKERS—CUTTERS—SILKERS—ROD SHAKERS 
LOTATION. 
IMMERS—MIXERS—CONVEYORS, ET 


¥ 


8 E.LOMBARD ST.,BALTIMORE~ ,MD. 
Phone PLAZA 0340 -’7RY BENSON FIRST” 


| | | REMOVES OBJECTIONABLE MATERIAL 


your LABEL 1s YOUR Langsenkamp 
BEST SALESMAN /~ Juice 
Strainer 


Supplies An Effortless and 
Inexpensive Way to Improve Quality 


@ The Langsenkamp Juice Strainer does not 
get out of order, requires no repairs, and 
may be cleaned without disassembling. It 
does its work with little attention and assures 
a higher grade for product by removing 
broken seeds, fibre, bag lint and other ob- 
jectionable particles. The Langsenkamp 
Strainer is permanent, having no parts to 
get out of order or replace. Screen is a per- 
forated Monel cylinder, available in several 


it Consult Catalog No. 46 for in- diameters of perforation that are inter- 
format te Lang- changeable. Pipe connections with water 

)- Tomato, Pumpkin, and other line make quick cleaning easy whenever 
d fruit and vegetable products. necessary. 

F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 

it 227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES 
West Coast: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., 206 First Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
* Oregon and Washington: FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP.CO., 1412 N. W. 14th 
Ave., Portland, Oregon «¢ Mountain States: THE HORSLEY COMPANY, Box301, Ogden, 
Utah ¢ Northeastern States: BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO., Rochester, N.Y. © Tri- 


ITHOGRA P Tl States: TOM McLAY, P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland + Texas: PAPER PRODUCTS 
PH. COR ORA on CO., Harlingen, Texas « Camada: CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD., Simcoe, Ontario, Canada. 
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Grading Sweet Corn Samples—Shown here are a few of the sweet corn canners who 
recently gathered at the University of Maryland to match their grading ability against 
the grades obtained by use of mechanical or physical tests that are being developed 
by the Horticulture Department. They examined and graded over 150 samples of 
canned corn and left a record of their judgment with Dr. E. P. Walls who is in charge 


of the University’s processing laboratory. 


He will use their reports as basis for 


evaluating succulometer readings, alcohol insoluble solids, moisture percentage, and 
percentage of pericarp as “mechanical umpires.” 

Left to right in the picture are: Herman A. Hunter, Thomas and Co., Frederick, 
Maryland; M. A. Alvarada, W. L. Wheatley, Inc., Clayton, Del.; Wm. Silver, II, Silver 
Canning, Colora, Maryland; Francis Silver, Silver Canning, Colora; Calvin Skinner 
Secretary Tri-State packers, Easton, Md. Maurice Siegel, Strasburger and Siegel, 
Baltimore, Md.; Parker Mitchell, F. O. Mitchell and Brother, Inc., Perryman Md.; 
Charles Ross III, Monacacy Valley Canning Co., Frederick, Md.; Henry Erlich, 
Morgan Station, Maryland; and F. Hall Wrightson, Charles T. Wrightson and Son, 


Easton, Md. 


SEABROOK APPOINTMENT 


Nassau-Suffolk Frozen Food Company 
of New Hyde Park, L. I., has been ap- 
pointed exclusive distributor of Seabrook 
Farms quick-frozen fruits and vege- 
tables for the additional areas of Kings 
and Queens counties, according to an 
announcement by C. F. Seabrook, presi- 
dent of Deerfield Packing Corp., Bridge- 
ton, N. J., growers and packers of Sea- 
brook frozen foods. 

The Long Island concern has held the 
franchise for the Seabrook brand in 
Nassau and Suffolk counties for two 
years. The company’s president, J. P. 
Morgan, announced that they are com- 
pleting a program of expansion to pro- 
vide greater distribution facilities at 
their plant at 412 Hillside Ave. Addi- 
tional trucks with specially insulated 
bodies have been acquired, and the origi- 
nal zero storage building, 40 by 65 feet, 
is being supplemented by a _ structure 
measuring 50 by 100 feet. 


CANNER NAMES BROKER 


Escalon Packers, Inc., California fruit 
and vegetable canners, has named Julius 
Levy Co., Newark, as their sales agents 
for New Jersey. 
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BRISTOL OPENS INSTRUMENT 
COURSES 


The Bristol Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., manufacturers of automatic con- 
trolling, recording, and indicating in- 
struments for industrial applications, is 
conducting a series of courses for plant 
instrument and operating men in the 
Theory and Application of Industrial in- 
struments. Each course consists of two 
weeks of intensive lectures and labora- 
tory work, with special emphasis on in- 
strument maintenance and repair. Sub- 
jects covered include instruments for 
pressure, temperature, relative humidity, 
flow, pH and electrical measurements; 
pyrometry; pneumatic, electric and elec- 
tronic control systems, and telemetering. 

These courses are open to men inter- 
ested in the application, servicing, and 
repair of instruments in all types of 
manufacturing plants, and are under the 
direction of Mr. F, A. Faust, Education 
Department, The Bristol Company, Wa- 
terbury 91, Connecticut. 


D. E. ALLEN DIES 


D. E. Allen, President of the Allen 
Canning Company, Siloam Springs, Ar- 
kansas, died on Thursday, April 1. 


$400,000.00 FIRE 


D. M. Jewett, Inc., South Deerfield, 
Mass., packers and processors of Sugar 
Loaf pickles since 1896, whose plant was 
swept by a $400,000 fire on the evening 
of April 9, has set up temporary office 
headquarters in the nearby home of 
President Delmer M. Jewett. Meanwhile 
plans progressed for the resumption of 
some production and more at the com- 
pany’s plant at South Paris, Me. 


Lost in the fire with all processing 
equipment, were huge quantities of 
stored glass and sugar, considerable 
stock and some orders ready for ship- 
ment, as well as the company’s office 
building. Records were removed to safety 
as well as the fleet of trucks and these 
with the boiler room, machine shop and 
vats, totalled the salvaged property. 


D. M. Jewett, Jr., general manager of 
both the local and Maine plants, has an- 
nounced that temporary shelter will be 
provided immediately so that “rough 
work” can get under way. The Maine 
plant has put on an extra shift in an 
effort to keep up sufficient production to 
meet customer demands. 


The company will rebuild though plans 
are as yet indefinite, but all processing 
operations will be resumed as quickly as 
possible. At the same time Mr. Jewett 
announced that the company would keep 
its acreage contracts for cucumbers this 
season as the vat systems were un- 
harmed by the fire. 


USDA WANTS CANNED MILK 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced April 9, that it will pur- 
chase on an offer and acceptance basis 
150,000 cases of export-packed evapor- 
ated milk for delivery as soon as possible. 

First offers will be received not later 
than April 13, for acceptance not later 
than April 15. Offers will continue to 
‘be accepted not later than Tuesday of 
each week until the purchase is com- 
pleted, Department officials said. 

Still remaining to be purchased under 
previous announcements are 67,700 cases 
of evaporated milk. Quantities to be 
bought under the April 9 purchase offer, 
as well as quantities included under 
earlier announcements, will be used in 
foreign aid programs. 


LIBBY PLANT EXPANDING 


Libby, McNeill & Libby have an- 
nounced plans for the enlargement of 
their peach canning plant at Gridley, 
Calif., already the largest of the three 
California peach canneries of the com- 
pany. An addition to the building wil! 
be made, new equipment installed and 
present equipment rearranged. Last 
year’s outstanding job was the comple- 
tion of the building program at Sunny- 
vale, where fruit cocktail is packed. This 
plant is the largest in the world devoted 
to this item.. 
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This is the fifty-third of a series of 
advertisements showing that Per- 
formance by Washburn’s” covers 


every factor necessary for the pro- 
duction of high quality seed, 


THE CANNING TRADE - April 19. 


SEED co, Mos 


Every lot of Washburn’s seed is tested for germination both in 
the laboratories and in the field. 
Before milling and hand-picking, a laboratory germination 


test is made to determine if any modification in these operations - 


is necessary to insure Washburn’s high standard of germination. 
A further germination test is made after hand-picking, a dupli- 
cate sample is sent to a recognized official laboratory for check- 
ing, and actual field germination tests are made from samples of 
every lot of seed shipped to you. 
Outstanding performance by Washburn’s 
is obtained not by chance but by plan. 


IDAHO 
and Beans 


Breeders and Growers 


of Seed Peas 
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THE CANNED FOOD MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


PRICE PAGE—Last week we made 
an appeal in this column for support in 
reestablishing the market price page that 
had always been a feature of this pub- 
lication prior to controlled prices. At 
this writing there hasn’t been time to 
hear from too many but returns from 
nearby points are encouraging. Such 
expressions as “We will be most happy 
to cooperate’, “We are going to set up a 
special tickler system to remind us to 
report to you”, “Our spot holdings are 
practically nil but we will be pleased to 
forward—” are indeed gratifying and 
indicate general support throughout the 
industry. 


One good friend reports that all markets 
are sloppy and many packers are shad- 
ing their price lists from 10c to 15c a 
dozen. We have no illusions about this 
job we are setting out to do. We’re not 
so smug as to assume that this price page 
will fixe prices for canned foods. We do 
believe, however, that it can be used as 
a guide, and a valuable one, as it was in 
the days of yore. If a canner chooses to 
continually shade his price list as much 
as reported above, that’s his business, but 
pretty poor business as we see it. If it’s 
a continuous proposition, then it’s time 
to issue a new price list more in line 
with the market, otherwise the offerings 
will attract little attention—and that’s 
the object of a list, isn’t it? If it’s a 
distress sale, that’s a different proposi- 
tion. Unless it’s a huge block, that one 
sale doesn’t make the market. But our 
correspondent’s point still stands. If 
a canner elects to negate his own price 
lists, our list would be made to appear 
ridiculous also, unless he notified us. 
And there’s the point. Our price page, 
to be useful, must reflect the prices at 
which actual sales are being made or, in 
unusual cases where little or no sales are 
being made, at what price they are being 
held. Ordinarily when a canner makes 
up a price list, it’s based on actual sales 
made, and that’s why we requested them. 
If there is continual serious deviation 
from list, then we would have to have 
reports of sales. Receiving reports from 
many contributors as we expect, it would 
be relatively simple to uncover those too 
far out of line. We are far from the ideal 
yet, but we’ve made a start. Let’s keep 
it going. Will you help? 


ACREAGES—The reports on corn, bean 
and cabbage for kraut acreages appear- 
ing elsewhere in this issue are most im- 
portant and significant. They indicate 
that bean, corn and kraut canners are 
taking a most sensible attitude in ap- 
proaching the 1948 pack year. We be- 
lieve it indicates also that canners, in 
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the midwest especially, aren’t getting 
all the acreage they would like. Might 
be then, the apparent sensible attitude 
is enforced. At any rate, it looks like 
surplus packs of these commodities will 
be avoided. 


COAL STRIKE—One reported effect 
of the coal strike is an apparent move by 
distributors to place S.A.P. business 
closer to home within trucking distance. 
That’s good business anytime, and espe- 
cially attractive and to the advantage of 
the smaller canner. Could mean also, 
however, a continuation and accentuation 
of the small lot orders. If that is so 
then there’s hardly a ‘place in the dis- 
tribution set-up for the wholesaler. Can- 
ners might just as well do business with 
the retailers if orders don’t amount to 
more than a dozen cases or so. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Distributors Display More Confidence — 
Tomatoes Firm—Selling Pressure On Peas 
Eased—Corn Steady—tTrade awaiting As- 
paragus Prices, Supplies Scant—Kraut Easier 
—Florida Citrus Commission To Act As 
Clearing House For Quotations, Market 
Weak—Unsold West Coast Fruits Supply 
Steadily Dwindling—Sardine Packing Halted 
In Maine—Shrimp & Oyster Production 
Limited—Sal Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, April 16, 1948 


THE SITUATION—While small-lot 
trading is still the order of the day, fur- 
ther improvement in demand has devel- 
oped this week, and distributors are 
making replacements more frequently. 
Substantial reduction in inventories is 
reported in many quarters here, and 
where prices appear on a sound basis, 
distributors are showing more confidence 
in operations. This does not mean that 
controlled purchasing programs have 
been jettisoned, however, and in some 
cases, where operating capital is well 
tied up, both in inventories and out- 
standings, distributors are still buying in 
ridiculously small lots,—generally only 
for immediate needs and, in some cases, 
only to cover orders actually on their 
books. Pricewise, the week’s develop- 
ments included further unsettlement and 
weakness in citrus prices and a further 
firming-up in the tomato situation. 


TOMATOES — Southern canners are 
generally firm at $1.35 for standard 2s, 
and distributors’ ideas with respect to 
the need for a 10-cent retail tomato are 
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as much out-of-date as the yearning for 
a good five-cent cigar. Some southern 
canners are reported to be getting more 
s.a.p. inquiries for new pack tomatoes, 
but the futures situation otherwise is 
quiet. Some midwestern canners are 
still offering standard 2s tomatoes at 
$1.25, with 2%es at $1.95 and 10s at 
$6.75, all f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS—The market for full standards 
generally holds steady at 85 cents, can- 
nery basis, with an easing in selling pres- 
sure. Currently, packers are reported 
most anxious to cut down their holdings 
of extra standard and fancy in the larger 
sieves and in ungraded sweets. In many 
instances, it is reported, the outlook for 
higher packing costs this season, as 
well as the expected improved domestic 
demand during the next several months, 
is influencing canners in withdrawing 
offerings from the spot market. 


CORN—Buyers are reported inquiring 
for corn in both No. 10s and 1s, with can- 
ners apparently well sold up on these 
sizes, and remaining stocks consisting 
principally of 2s and 12-ounce. The 


‘market is showing a fairly steady under- 


tone, with prices unchanged at recent 
levels. 


ASPARAGUS—Canners and_ quick- 
freezers are competing strongly for as- 
paragus, and the trade is waiting for 
California to start the ball rolling in 
the way of opening prices on 1948 packs. 
Canners have booked a substantial vol- 
ume of business on s.a.p. contracts, and 
the new pack is expected to move rapidly 
into distributing channels, where sup- 
plies are scant. 


SAUERKRAUT—With movement re- 
tarded, canners are reported showing 
easier price views, and the market for 
fancy 2%s has eased off to $1.12% per 
dozen, f.o.b. midwestern canneries. 


CITRUS—The price situation in Flor- 
ida citrus has reached the point where 
canners have successfully appealed to 
the Florida Citrus Commission to act 
as a clearing house for quotations. Just 
what this will do, aside from deterring 
canners who have been putting out low 
prices as “trial balloons”, remains to be 
determined. Meanwhile, canners are of- 
fering the current season’s pack at 75 
cents for No. 2 orange juice and $1.70 
for 46-ounce, with blended at .67!2 and 
$1.55, respectively, and grapefruit juice 
at 60 cents and $1.30. For fancy citrus 
sections, the market is now generally 
held at $1.30, with citrus salad at $1.65, 
all prices f.o.b. Florida canneries. Mean- 
while, some offerings of grapefruit juice 
have been reported from Texas as low as 
55 cents per dozen, f.o.b. canneries. 
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WEST COAST FRUITS — Buyers 
have been quietly making additional com- 
mitments on California fruits where 
carryover stocks have beeen available, 
and while Coast canners still hold con- 
siderable fruit on which shipping in- 
structions have not yet been forthcoming, 
the quantities of unsold fruits are stead- 
ily dwindling. The trade is awaiting 
developments on the new pack situation 
and it is expected that canners will have 
little difficulty in booking fancy fruit. 
While plans for increasing the size of 
the pack in smaller containers promise 
2 sharp inerease in these sizes, it is 
expected that the pack will again move 
readily, as the trade is looking for fruits 
on which a low shelf price is possible. 


SARDINES—Packing has been com- 
pletely halted in Maine, due to the poor 
condition of the fish, and it is uncertain 
as to when operations can be resumed 
by ecanners. Meanwhile, the market is 
closely sold up and canners are having 
no difficulty in getting $10 per case, f.o.b. 
cannery, for the small lots of quarter 
oil keyless which they have on hand. This 
price compares with a recent quotation 
of $8 per case, f.o.b. Eastport. Buying 
of imported sardines has been slow, due 
to the uncertainty regarding pending 
tariff cuts, and buyers are operating 
only for immediate requirements. 


SHRIMP—Reports from the Gulf note 
only limited production, and the market 
for government-inspected packs holds 
steady at $5.50 for jumbos, $5.00 for 
large, $4.50 for medium, and $4.00 for 
small, all per dozen for 5-ounce tins, 
f.o.b. cannery. 


OYSTERS—The pack at the Gulf is 
tapering off, and with the pack moving 
almost as rapidly as it has gone into 
the canneries, packers are carrying only 
limited supplies. For prompt shipment 
4°3 oz. tins are quoted at $3.50 per 
dozen, with 612 ounce tins at $4.50, both 
f.o.b, plants. 


CRABMEAT—A_ small lot of Jap 
crabmeat has been contracted for June- 
July shipment from Japan at $49.50 per 
case, duty paid New York, for 96 halves. 
Louisiana canners are quoting new pack 
domestic crabmeat at $3.50 per dozen 
for claws, and $4.50 for white, both per 
dozen for 6'% oz. tins, f.o.b. cannery. 


SALMON—There has been no change 
in the salmon situation during the week, 
and prices hold unchanged on all grades. 
Demand on spot is confined to small lots 
for immediate requirements only. 


WHITE POTATO GRADES 


The Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, has issued a notice of proposed 
U. S. Standards of Grades for Canned 
White Potatoes, which appears in the 
Federal Register of April 8. Copies of 
the proposal may be obtained direct from 
the Department at Washington 25, D. C. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crop Prospects Brighter—Dry Beans Quiet 

—Rains Too Late For Citrus—Spinach Qual- 

ity Good—S.A.P. Business On Asparagus— 

Lower Grade Fruits Stimulated—Tomato 

Products Moving—Fish Importations In- 
creasing, Market Quiet. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley Calif., April 16, 1948 


THE WATER LEVEL—Drought con- 
ditions in California have been eased 
materially by the rains of late March 
and early April which have been quite 


general. The State is still faced by a 
short water year but crop prospects are 
much brighter than a month ago. Early 
March snow surveys showed such a poor 
snow pack that the outlook was for a 
near-record dry year. However, during 
March, more snow fell than during the 
preceding three months. The runoffs, 
as estimated early in April are 56 per 
cent of normal in the Sacramento Valley, 
compared to 49 per cent last year; 49 
percent of normal in the San Joaquin 
river watershed, the same as last year, 
while the tributaries of the Tulare Lake, 
are still off 5 percent from last year’s 
poor showing. Precipitation at San Fran- 
cisco to date is 13.61 inches, against a 
normal to date of 20.32 inches. At Los 
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Angeles rainfall to date is less than one- 
half the normal. The Emergency Power 
Director will make an announcement 
shortly as to whether or not there can 
be some easing of the 20 per cent power 
cut. Prospects are brighter than even 
a week ago that plants such as can- 
neries handling perishable products will 
be able to operate to capacity when 
necessary. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market continues rather quiet, with 
canners and distributors making pur- 
chases in small quantities. Prospects 
for the 1948 crop have improved, but 
much more rain is needed to bring condi- 
tions up to the average of other recent 
years. More dry beans are canned on 
the West Coast than formerly, making an 
improved local market for Limas and 
Small White. Standard Limas are quoted 
at $25.50 per 100 pounds, Baby Limas at 
$10.00 and Small Whites at $14.50. 


CITRUS—tThe rains of March and 
April were of great benefit to citrus 
groves, but it is believed that they came 
too late to materially increase the size 
of the fruit to be harvested during the 
next several months. Valencia oranges 
are certain to run to small sizes, reduc- 
ing the prospective total production. The 
April 1st forecast of the California Crop 
Reporting Service is for a total 1947-48 
crop of 47,100,000 boxes of oranges in 
California, against a crop of 53,670,000 
boxes in the preceding crop year. Both 
grapefruit and lemons promise a cor- 
responding falling off. No estimates have 
been made of prospective crops of de- 
ciduous fruits as the danger of damage 
from frost is not over. 


SPINACH—The canning of spinach 
is progressing in a satisfactory manner, 
although slowed down in some districts 
by rain squalls. The crop seems of good 
quality, but extra care in washing has 
been necessary this season, owing to the 
late rains. The opening prices have met 
with the approval of the trade and some 
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ecanners are reporting a close sellout of 
their expected packs. Some canners who 
did not operate last spring, because of 
their carryovers, are back in production 
again. 


ASPARAGUS—tThe canning of as- 
paragus is under way on a limited scale 
and should be in full swing shortly, with 
warmer weather at hand. A _ substan- 
tial volume of business on the canned 
product is reported, with this on a S.A.P. 
basis, since costs are not yet known. If 
the price of grass to growers is no more 
than a year ago it is believed that can- 
ners will name about the same opening 
prices, despite the fact that the cost 
of labor and supplies are higher. The 
carryover from last season is being rap- 
idly cleaned up and very little will be 
left by the time the new pack is ready 
for shipment. 


PEACHES—tThe lower prices named 
recently on some of the lower grades of 
California canned fruits have stimulated 
sales quite noticeably. Both water and 
solid pack pie cling peaches are selling 
at $6.00 a dozen for No. 10s, although 
some canners are holding their pie fruit 
at $7.00. Fancy halves in cling peaches 
are moving at $2.75 in No. 2%, with 
choice at $2.60. In fancy Elberta peaches 
in this size there is quite a wide varia- 


tion in price, this ranging from $3.25 
to $3.75. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Lower prices 
on tomato products are assisting in mov- 
ing some of the items which are in quite 
heavy supply. The price of tomato juice 
is now quite generally 85 cents for No. 
2, $1.85 for 46-o0z., and $4.25 for No. 10. 
Sales of tomato paste continue to lag and 
plans are under consideration by canners 
for an advertising campaign to stress 
the economy of this product. Both solid 
pack and standard tomatoes are firmly 
held and a satisfactory movement is 
being had. 


CANNED FISH—Canned fish from 
foreign countries is commencing to come 
into California and Arizona in increas- 
ing quantities, but most lots are rather 
small. For the week ended March 26 
there were 894 pounds of anchovies from 
Sweden, 34,942 pounds of herring from 
Iceland, 210 pounds from Sweden and 
131,329 pounds from Norway, 378 pounds 
of salmon from Iceland, 143,502 pounds 
of sardines in oil from Norway, 7,550 
pounds of unclassified canned fish from 
Iceland and 13,278 pounds from Sweden. 

The canned fish market continues 
quiet, with unsold stocks quite small 
and no pressure being exerted to make 
sales. California sardines are down from 
their top price of a few weeks ago, but 
sales are limited. Occasionally, a sale 
of No. 1 ovals in tomato sauce is re- 
ported, but quantities are small. An- 
chovies are being canned in a small way, 
with $7.50 a case the top price. Tuna 
is in light supply but prices are without 
change. 


BARON OFFICIAL DIES 


Mrs. Rebecca Baron, Secretary-Trea- 
surer of H. Baron & Company, Inc., 
Linden, New Jersey, packers of syrups, 
extracts, fruit juices, jams, jellies and 
preserves, died in Linden on April 6. 
Mrs. Baron was the widow of the late 
Harry Baron, founder of the company. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Production Light—Oyster Canning 
Continues, Quality Good—Hard Crab 
Production Increasing Steadily. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Alabama, April 15, 1948 


SHRIMP—Production of shrimp con- 
tinues light and consequently the pack is 
light too. The bulk of the shrimp pro- 
duced is handled raw headless which 
keeps the cold storages well stocked with 
frozen shrimp. 

The total holdings of frozen shrimp 
the first of this month were reported 
as having decreased 38,500 pounds that 
week from the previous week and were 
approximately 764,760 pounds less than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 3,437,120 pounds more 
than one year ago. 

The following were the shrimp re- 
ported landed during the week ending 
April 2, 1948: 

Alabama 126 barrels; Mississippi 208 
barrels, including 25 barrels for canning; 
Louisiana 1,382 barrels, including 335 
barrels for canning and Texas 295 bar- 
rels, 

The size of the shrimp were mostly 
medium and not many large available. 

No report of any car load shipment 
of raw shrimp having been made and 


only one car of frozen shrimp was ship- 
ped, which was from Texas to Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama operating under the Sea- 
food Inspection Service of the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration reported 
that during the week ending April 3, 
1948 there were 570 standard cases of 
shrimp canned, which brought the pack 
for the season to 154,815 standard cases 
as compared to 244,556 standard cases 
packed during the same period last sea- 
son and 126,465 cases the previous sea- 
son. 

There were 19 canneries packing 
shrimp this season, whereas 21 canneries 
packed last season and 28 canneries the 
previous season. 


However,. only three canneries in 
Louisiana and five in Mississippi and 
Alabama are now canning shrimp. 


OYSTERS—the oyster pack continues 
to move at a fairly good clip and if the 
weather continues cool, the canneries of 
oysters will continue to operate through 
the month of April and possibly into 
May, which is the case some seasons 
when the weather is favorable and the 
oysters in prime condition. For this 
reason, it may be said that canned 
oysters are oysters at their best, be- 
cause they are only canned when they 
are plump and fat and in first class con- 
dition, inasmuch as it does not pay a 
cannery to can oysters when they are 


poor due to the fact they have a very 
low yield, so the fatter the oyster is, the 
greater the yield. 

The landing of oysters for the week 
ending April 2, 1948 were as follows: 

Alabama 1,552 barrels, including 1,067 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 8,226 
barrels, all for canning and Louisiana 
17,042 barrels, including 13,728 barrels 
for canning. 


HARD CRABS—The production of 
hard crabs is increasing right along and 
the two areas reporting crabs received 
for the week ending April 2, 1948 were 
Louisiana 80,280 pounds and Alabama 
29,300 pounds. 

Nearly half of the crab meat produced 
now is being packed processed in cans 
and the balance is put up fresh cooked 
which requires ice or refrigeration to 
keep it. 


AGRICULTURAL STATIONS 
HONOR RETIRING DIRECTOR 


More than 200 staff members, their 
wives and husbands, and guests, attended 
a tea on the afternoon of April 2 ten- 
dered by the combined stations of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the Storrs Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, in honor of Director 
Emeritus William L. Slate who retired 
on January 1 this year as Director of the 
Connecticut Station and Associate Di- 
rector of the Storrs Station, posts he 
has held for the past 24 years. 


“Every 
Canner 
should 
have « 
copy of 
this 
work” 


Postage 
Prepaid 


$10 


Remi- 


The Seventh Edition of 


A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
to proper methods of canning. 
of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 
preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 


Published By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE2, 20S. GAY STREET MARYLAND 


It covers every phase 


Size 6x9, 360 pages, Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 
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DISTRIBUTORS NEWS 


HEADS TEXAS WHOLESALERS 


Joseph E. Weardon, Groce-Weardon 
Co., Victoria, was elected president of 
the Texas Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion at the organization’s annual meet- 
ing in Ft. Worth recently. 

S. S. Simon, Sweeney & Co., San An- 
tonio; G. C. McDonald, H. O. Wooten 
Co., Abilene, and Oscar Seibert, Service 
Wholesale Grocery Co., Harlingen, were 
elected vice presidents. 

The association reappointed Albert 
Fryar, Dallas, as executive vice presi- 
dent. 


GETS MONMOUTH ACCOUNT 


Fred H. JANTZ & Company, Cleve- 
land Food Brokers have been appointed 
sales representatives for the Monmouth 
Canning Company, Portland, Maine, for 
their complete line of canned foods. Com- 
plete coverage of the Cleveland trading 
area, which includes approximately a 
100 mile radius surrounding Cleveland, 
is given by J. L. Wurm and F. H. Jantz. 


60TH MILESTONE 


Griffith Brokerage Co. of Wichita is 
receiving congratulations on the observ- 
ance of the 60th anniversary of the 
founding of the business. 


JEWEL SALES AGAIN UP 


Jewel Tea Oo., Inc., reports retail 
sales for the four weeks ended March 
27 of $11,324,610, an increase of $1,952,- 
597, or 21%, over the corresponding 
period last year. 

Retail sales for the first 12 weeks of 
1948 aggregated $33,687,440, an increase 
of $6,699,604, or 25%, over the like 
period a year ago. 


GETS C-S ACCOUNT 


R. W. Blodgett & Co., Boston food 
brokers, have been named New England 
sales representatives for Case-Swayne 
Co., Inc., prominent California fruit can- 
ners. 


FREEZER NAMES BROKER 


William E. McIntosh, frozen fruit 
packer of Geneva, N. Y., has appointed 
the Lewis-Martin Corp. as his exclusive 
sales representatives in the metropoli- 
tan New York market. 


DEL MONTE IN DRIVE 


California Packing Corporation is dis- 
tributing special point-of-sale promo- 
tional material to retail grocers for use 
in the spring canned foods sale which 
Calpak is staging on its “Del Monte” 
line. 
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ALASKA PACKERS PROFITS 


Alaska Packers Association, 87.6 per 
cent owned by the California Packing 
Corp., reports a net income in 1947 of 
$3,207,784, equal to $58.01 cent a share 
on the stock outstanding. This com- 
pares with a net of $625,142, or $11.52 a 
share for 1946. Gross sales for the year 
were $17,351,075, against $10,388,309 
the year before. The pack of salmon 
amounted to 613,733 cases from seven 
canneries, 


PACIFIC AMERICAN FISHERIES 


Pacific American Fisheries, Inc., Seat- 
tle, Wash., report a net income of $1,844,- 
340, or $4.89 a common share, for the 
fiseal year ended February 29. This 
compares with $759,241, or $2.01 a share 
for the previous year. A good pack and 
unusually high prices are credited for 
the fine showing. 


NAMED SALES MANAGER 


L. C. DeForest has been named sales 
manager for Concord Foods, Inc., mush- 
room canners of Concordville, Pa. 


TO ADDRESS SCANDINAVIAN 
SCIENTISTS 


Dr. Aksel G. Olsen, Manager of Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation’s Applied Re- 
search at its Central Laboratories in 
Hoboken, New Jersey, has been invited 
to speak before the members of the Tech- 
nical Reseach Councils of Norway, Swe- 
den and Denmark. Dr. Olsen, whose 
talks will be on the subject “Some Recent 
Developments in Food Technology”, will 
leave New York by plane on April 24. 


NATIONAL FISHERIES INSTITUTE 
MEETS 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Shatz, A. Paladini, Inc., San Francisco; 
B. W. Shimpan, Marine Products Co., 
Los Angeles, and Lloyd Turnacliff, Mere- 
dith Fish Co., Sacramento, Calif. 

The new officers of the National Fish- 
eries Institute, elected and installed are: 
President, Carlton Crawford, Palacio, 
Tex.; vice-presidents, F. M. Bundy, 
Gloucester, Mass.; Jerome W. Kiselik, 
New York City; F. W. Taylor, Pensacola, 
Fla.; B. W. Shipmen, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Charles Alhadeff, Seattle, and 
E. M. Concannon, Chicago, IIl.; secre- 
tary, W. C. Eardley, Seattle, and trea- 
surer, R. M. Meehan, Washington, D. C. 


BANQUET—Friday evening was marked 
by a banquet in the Fairmont Hotel 
which was so well attended that the capa- 
cities of both the Gold and Red ballrooms 
were taxed. Following the closing ses- 
sion delegates were invited to the run- 
ning of the “National Fisheries Handi- 
cap” at Bay Meadows, 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


APRIL 26-30, 1948—Conference and 
Packaging Exposition, American Man- 
agement Association, Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


MAY 12, 1948—Meeting, Administra- 
tive Council, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


MAY 13-14, 1948—Spring Meeting, 
Board of Directors, National Canners 
Association, Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


MAY 138-14, 1948—Production Confer- 
ence, American Management Associa- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 


MAY 20-21, 1948—Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Goldman 
Hotel, Fort Smith, Ark. 


MAY 31-JUNE 2, 1948—35th Spring 
Meeting, American Society of Refrig- 
erating Engineers, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass. 


JUNE 2-4, 1948—Annual Convention, 
Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing Manufac- 
turers Association, Haddon Hall, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


JUNE 6-10, 1948—8th Annual Confer- 
ence, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


JUNE 20-26, 1948—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Retail 
Grocers, Atlantic City, N. J. 


AUGUST 8-12, 1948—40th Annual 
Convention, Vegetable Growers of Amer- 
ica, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 


Md. 


SEPTEMBER 13-17, 1948—Third Na- 
tional Instrument Conference & Exhibit, 
Instrument Society of America, Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEPTEMBER 20-22, 1948 — Annual 
Convention, American Meat Institute, 
Waldrof-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 5-7, 1948—8rd Annual In- 
dustrial Packaging and Materials Hand- 
ling Exhibition, Industrial Packaging 
Engineers Association, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1948—Fall Meet- 
ing, Illinois Canners Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 18-19, 1948—Fall Con- 
vention, Indiana Canners Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 22-23, 1948 — Annual! 
Convention, lIowa-Nebraska Canners 
Association, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 1, 1948 
—34th Annual Convention, Pennsylvania 
Canners Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES Ex. Std., Sifted. No. 1 20 FRUITS 
No. 2 1.25 
+ (Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery No. 10 7.50 APPLES 
5 Std., Ungraded, No. 1 -75 N. Y. Fey. Slic ~ 2 >> 
unless otherwise specifie No. 2 -85-1.00 No. 10 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 Md. S. P. Sliced, Now 10 
VEGETABLES Std., Sifted, No. 1 90 mee 
BEANS, SrriNGLess, GREEN APPLE SAUCE 
FLonipA SPRING PACK N. Y. Fey, No. 303 1.20 
Se. 2 $1.40-1.5 1541.35 
No. 10 6.35 Fey., Ungraded, No. 303 1.25 Pa. Fey., No. 2 1.15-1.20 
Std. Cut No. 2 1.20 N. W. Fey., No. 2 1.15.-1.25 
NO. 6.00 oO. 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 1 ........... -90 APPLE BUTTER, F.O.B. Batro. 
MARYLAND , No. 303 1.05 No. 10 ie 
No. 10 No. 10 6.50 
Ex. Std. Fr. Sliced, No. 2 1.25 95 GRAPEFRUIT SEGMENTS 
No. 10 6.75 No. 10 5.50 Fla., Fey., No. 2 1.30-1.40 
Ex. Sed. Cut, No. 1 ; 90 Broken, No. 2 1.15 
.80 No. 2, Fey., 1 sv. 2.25-2.50 PEACHES 
No. 2 1.15 No. 2, Ex. Std., 2 sv. 1.75-1.80 | 2.75=2.85 
No. 2% 1.55 No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv. 1.30-1.35 Choice, No. 24, cecccssssscsscscscsee 2.50=2.60 
No. 10° 5.75 No. 2, Std., 3 sv. -95-1.00 Std., No. 2% . 2,20-2.30 
75 96 _Std., No. 2% 0-2.30 
1.35 No. 2, Std., 4 sv. .... Elberta, Fey., 214 3.25-3.75 
No. 10 ih 6.50 S. P. Pie, No. 10 6.00-7.00 
New York Mipwest, ALASKAS Water, No. 10 6.00 
No. Cub 1.90 No, 2 Fey., 1 sv. $2.25-2.50 
No. 2, Fey. Cut 5 1.30 No. 2 Fey., 2 sv. 2.25-2.35 PEARS 
s No. 2, Ex. Std. Cut green, 3 sv. ne SN No. 2 Fey., 3 sv. 1.00-8.75 Fey., No. 2% 3.65 
No. 2, Fey. Cut Wax, 3 sv. ..... 1,752.00 No, 2 Ex. Std., 2 sv. 1.751.580 No. 10 12.50 
No. 2, Fey. Cut Wax, 4 8V. scssscsssseeessees 1.50-1.90 No. 2 Std., 2 sv. sara Choice, 2% 3.50 
Nou Cat Wess 1.75 No, 2 Std., 3 sv. 90 No. 10 12.00 
No. 2, Ex. Std. Cut Wax, 5 SV. cscs 1.40-1.50 No. 2 Std., 4 sv. -85 
BEANS, Driep 
MARYLAND POTATOES, Sweet, F.O.B. BAtrto. JUICES 
Red Kidney, No. 303 90 Syrupack, No. 2% a Cirrus, BLENDED 
No. 2 1.10 No. 3, Squat 1.52% a sh 
No. 10 Drypack, No. 2 1.50 46 02. 1.55-1.70 
Calf. 1.50 PUMPKIN AG 02. 1.25-1.30 
No, 10... 7.00 1.00 ORANGE 
No. 10 5.25 46 07. 96 
SAUERKRAUT Tomato 
No. 10 4.00-4.25 —— 
N. Y. Fey. Whole, No. 2, 9/0 1.15 No. 10 
Std., No. 2% 90 East, Fey., No. 2 -90-1.10 
No. 10, 75/0 46 oz. 1.85-2.50 
No. 10, 50/0... Std., No. 10 3.75 
ley. Sliced, No. 2 SPINACH ‘ 
te No. 10 Md., Fey., No. 2 inet ae 
Fey. Cut, No. 2% 1.60 
No. 2% . No. 10 6.00 FISH 
CORN Calif., Fey., No. 2 1.20-1.25 CRABMEAT 
MIpwest Louisiana White, No. 64 02. 4.50 
Fey. 1.60-1.65 Ozark; Fey., No. 2 1.10 Claws 3.50 
Std. No. 2 1.40-1.50 No. 2% 1.45 Japanese, per case, 96 halves, N. ss ‘catsioaaess 49.50 
Vey. W.K., No. 2 1.75-1.90 No. 10. 5.00 
Std. No. 2 16 
1.60-1.65 No. 2% 1.35 Gulf, 4% oz. 3.5003.75 
001.45 SARDI S—Per CASE 
std. C.S. ite, . 2 1.25 if. 12.50 
N. ¥. Fey., No. 2 es seeeeel 8522.10 Maine, ¥% Oil Keyless 10.00 
‘IXED VEGETABLES No. 2% 2.75 
EAST No. 2, Ex. Std., H. P. 1.75 -— 
Md. Ex. Std., No. 2 
\ll Fresh, No. 2 ...... 1.15 ° 5 oz., Small 4.00 
Ni 10 5 No. 2% 2.25 a 4.50 
Std., No. 1 92% Medium 
Dried Limas & Peas, No. 2 5 Large 5.00 
M No. 2 1.35 ps 
5.50 No. 10 6.50-7.00 Jumbos 5.50 
Midwest, Std., No. 2 1.25 
\TARYLAND, ALASKAS No. 2% 1.95 TUNA—PER CASE 
be ey., Ungraded, No. 303 $1.25 No. 10 6.75 48/14’s, er. 14.25-14.50 ; 
NO. 2 1.35 Calif. S.P., Fey., No. 2% 2.50-2.85 48/14’s, Light Meat 15.25-17.25 
No. 10 7.25 Std. No, 10 7.75 Albacore, Fey. White, 48/14’s 22.50=23.00 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


COOLERS FOR PRESERVES—A new development in Jelly 
and Preserves, etc., Coolers of the continuous type are now on 
the market whereby jars are steamed rinsed, gradually pre- 
cooled, cooled and dried in one operation. Manufacturer: Aetna 
Machine Works, Inc., 1706 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 47, IIl. 


FOR SALE—12 Tuc Huskers; 8 Tuc Cutters; 3 Ayars Pea 
Fillers; 2 Tuc-Robins Floatation Washers; 2 Tuc-Robins Silker 
Cleaners. D. E. Winebrenner Co., Inc., Hanover, Pa. 


FIRST MACHINERY LIQIDUATES—Canning-Dehydrating 
Plant good as new equipment. 3 Pfaudler 1500 gal. Glass Lined 
Vac, Pans & Cookers; 2 Stainless 250 gal. Pulpers; 2 Langsen- 
kamp Indiana S. S. Pulpers; 1 CRCO Juice Extractor; 8 Berlin 
Chapman Conveyors; 4 Berlin Chapman Tomato Washers; 7 
S.S. Sanitary 2” Pumps; 1 CRCO S.S. Tomato Chopper; 1 CRCO 
Amer. Vac. Pre-Heater; 6 Frigidaire 5 ton Air Cond.; Pfaudler 
18 pocket King Filler; Pfaudler 12 pocket Alum. Filler; 7 S.S. 
Drum Dryers complete 5’ x 10’ and 5’ x 4’; 1 No. 10 Can 
Spinner Cooler; Dry Mixers; Exhaust Boxes; Skids; Lift 
Trucks; S.S. Tanks, etc. Special: Other complete plants; Dog 
Food, Corn Syrup, Brewery, Spray Drying Eggs, Cheese, Maca- 
roni, Salad Dressing, Peanut Butter, Potato starch, Sugar Mill- 
Refinery. First Machinry Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 
a3) 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt and reconditioned Motors: 1 H.P. to 


.15 H.P.; both straight motors and gearheads: guaranteed. Also 


Conveyor Belting, 8” to 32” wide. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Belle- 


view, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—8 sets of Taylor’s Fully Automatic Retort Con- 
trols, brand new, have never been used. The Retorts after 
being installed with these controls can be used either for glass 
or tin cans. Also perfect for cooling No. 10’s. Cost per set 
$712.00. Will sell at big sacrifice. Adv. 4835, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Hot Water Blancher; Steam Blancher; Lang- 
senkamp Finisher; Blackmer Pump; Labelers; Boxers; Bean 
Snippers; Corn Huskers; Corn Cutters; Pea Cleaners; Viners; 
Olney Washers; Rod Washer; Retorts; Crates; Fillers. W. T. 
Howeth, 1831 N. Cameron St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Anderson Barngrover Continuous Pressure 
Cooker and Cooler for 2 and 2% cans; also 10-425 gallon 
Stainless Steel Cone Bottom Tanks, 4 inch outlet, new. Adv. 
4838, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—20 ton Truck Scales, $510; 15 ton Truck Scales, 
$450; Scales to 50 feet and 60 tons capacity; Waste Disposal and 
Dewatering Screens; Bonded Stainless Steel Juice Processing 
Sereens produce premium juices. Conveyors, including floor 
to floor conveyors; Bag and Box Pilers; Conveying Tables. 
Write for details and list of satisfied users. Bonded Scale Co., 
11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone: Garfield 1651; Univer- 
sity 2832, evenings, 
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BARLIANT AND COMPANY have available for immediate shipment the country’s 
largest selection of surplus used, rebuilt, or NEW machinery and equipment, such 
as Retorts, Fillers, Exhausters, Blanchers, Juicers, Slicers, Peelers, Cutters, 
Washers, Packaging equipment as well as Motors, Pumps, Boilers and Refrigeration 


equipment. Write for complete detailed listings. Below are a few representative 
offerings. We will be glad to place your name on our mailing list upon request. 
6691—PULPER: Sprague-Sells model 50, Deluxe, direct coupled 10 hp 

motor $ 575.00 
6707—PEELER: Sterling, model 28-60, belt driven, A-1 COMA. co.cc 115.00 
6757—BLANCHER: Monitor, 12’, exe. cond. 1,225.00 
6905—LABELER: Knapp model WG, adj. for #1 to 33 cans, elec. 

equipped, exe. cond. 650.00 
6534—RETORTS: (5) 42x72, 302 pressure, ea. 175.00 
6484—GLASS JARS: (575,000) Anchor Hocking, 16% oz. overfull liquid 


cap., 63 mm. opening, per gross 2.00 
6259—TOMATO CHOPPER PUMP UNIT: CRCO, CB-5, belt drive, exe. 0 
725.0 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY.  Brokers-Saies Agents 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


SPECIALISTS In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 


Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


FOR SALE—New 1947 Sprague-Sells 10 valve Juice Filler, 
all stainless steel tank valves, direct connecting drive to CR 
Closer, $1875.00; this machine has never been used. 17’ BCC 
Roller Inspection Table, 36” wide, 3%” brass rolls, 220-440, 60 
CY, 3 phase motor; used only two weeks, perfect condition; 
$985.00. Burnette Farms Packing Co., Hartford, Mich. 


FOR SALE—1 CRCO American Chopper Pump Model CB-5, 
complete with motor, excellent condition, $495.00; 1 CRCO 
American Vacuum type Preheater, Model V double tube with 
special recording control, in excellent condition, $1495.00; 1 
Ayars 12 valve Juice Filler set for No. 2 size cans, stainless 
steel contact parts, in good condition, $575.00; 1-24 inch White 
Rubber Inspection Picking Table, 90 feet long, made by a master 
craftsman in 10 foot sections, with reduction gear motors in 
front and rear of table for positive drive. This inspection table 
is brand new and has never been used, will sacrifice for $1500.00. 
Adv. 4840, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 Ayars 5-pocket Fillers suitable for packing . 


#2 peas or 12 oz. vacuum corn. 
right. 


In good condition. Priced 


Blue Mountain Canneries, Martinsburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—349’ new Speedways Gravity Conveyor 10’ and 
5’ straight sections, also 45° and 90° curves, 15” wide overall, 
10-2” dia. wheels per ft., like new; also Roller Conveyor, all 
makes and sizes. Adv. 4845, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—10 #5 Peerless Corn Cutters; 8 Sprague-Sells 


Corn Silkers. All in excellent condition. 
Canning Co., Buckeystown, Md. 


The Buckeystown 


FOR SALE—Kettles. 10 copper steam-jacketed Kettles from 
25 to 300 gal. capacity with stands and valves; also new stain- 
less steel steam-jacketed Kettles tested 90 PSI, complete with 
bronze valve and stand, all for immediate shipment; priced to 
sell. All makes and sizes Labelers, Crowners, Fillers, Tanks, 
etc. Remember we buy surplus equipment at all times. Charles 
S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. Phone 
AMherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—New and used Food Processing Equipment for 
Canning, Freezing, Dehydrating, etc. Write today for complete 
list. Food Proecssing Equipment Co., 257 Portage St., Kaia- 
mazoo 6, Mich. 


FOR SALE—5 Pulp Tanks 1000 gallon wood, 5 years old, 
with coils and traps, 3 way valves; 1 Selectro Shaker Screen 
4 ft.; 2 Juice Extractors Chisholm-Ryder, Model B; 1 Filler, 
“Hand Pack” 2% and #10; 10 Crates 4 tier, perforated; 10 
Retorts 60 x 42, also 20 Retorts 72 x 40; 1 Hawkins Hoist and 


Cable; 1 Kiefer Vacuum Filler, set up for 27 mm caps; 1 Indiana — 


Pulper; 1 Preheater Double Tube 15’ with controls, complete; 
1 glass lined “Glascote’”’ 750 gal. capacity; 1 Peerless Filler 
#10; 1 Urschel Dicer, Model B, with 3 sets knives. All in 
good condition. Sardik Food Products Corp., Shirley, Ind. 
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FOR SALE — MACHINERY — Continued 


FOR SALE—Slightly used Tomato Scalder and Washer. Adv. 
4846, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Rotary Spinach Spray Washer 4’ x 20’; 1 Six- 
way Crescent Chain Exhaust Box for Nos. 2, 2%, 3 cans; 1 
Robins Tomato Washer and Scalder. Adv. 4847, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—At reasonable prices the following used equip- 
ment in good condition; 1 Electric Burt Adjustable A Labeler 
for 8 oz. to #3 cans inclusive; 2 #3 size Townsend belt drive 
Bean Cutters with knives for 1” cut; 1 #2 size Townsend belt 
drive Bean Cutter with knives for 1” cut; 1 Colossus Pea Grader 
with 7-60” x 60” Grader Screens for grading out 1 sieve, 2 
sieve, 3 sieve, 4 sieve and 5 sieve; 1 Westinghouse Electric 125 
volt D. C. Generator 1150 RPM; 1 General Electric D. C. Gen- 
erator, Class 4-7-1% - 850 Form B-60 amps. 7% K.W.; 1 #3 
Monitor steel framed Pea Cleaner, belt drive. Empire State 
Canning Co., Rome, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Complete Tomato Canning Outfit, including 
85 H.P. Gas Fired Boiler, 4 Closed Retorts 42 x 72, and other 
necessary equipment. These items will be sold together or sepa- 
rately. Barren County Canning Co., Glasgow, Ky. 


FOR SALE—One 1945 Adjustable Kyler Labeling Machine, 
used very little, price $600. Prompt delivery. Adv. 4849, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt Equipment as follows: Kyler Boxers, 
2 motor driven for #1 cans; 1 for #24; 1 for #2 tall. 1 Hand 
Operated Kyler Boxer for #1 cans; 1 for #2%; 1 for #303. 
Ayars 4-station Filler for #10 cans. 3 Buck Snippers with 
picking tables, belt drive. Robins Bean Cutter 14%” cut, belt 
drive. Ayars Liquid Plunger Filler for #1 or #2 cans, belt 
drive. Sterling Dicer %” cut, belt drive. 2 Robins Hand 
Fillers for #10 cans. 2 Pineapple Graters. 4 Corers. Follow- 
ing New Equipment: 2 #3 Townsend Cutters %” cut, motor 
drive. Urschel Model M Slicer. Huntley Rod Washer, Cylinder 
only 3/32” perf. Sinclair Scott Rod Washer, Cylinder only 
5/32” perf. A. K, Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Berlin Chapman Continuous Cooker for #2% 
cans; 1100 can capacity. Brady Tomatoes, Inc., Martinsville, 
Ind. 


FOR SALE—16 Sargeant Sweet Corn Pickers; will fit on any 
popular make tractor. For full information write or call: 
J. A. Lopresti, Stockertown, Pa. Phone: Nazareth 604. 


FOR SALE—4 sets Zimmerman Corn Topper attachments 
for use on Allis Pickers, used one season, price $150.00 each. 
W. & H. Canning Co., Warrensburg, III. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 480, The Canning Trade. 


_ WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 481, 
The Canning Trade. 


_ GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
oureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
set our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Divers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
vend full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
5 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 


WANTED—Tuc Huskers, Tuc Cutters, Tuc Cleaning Equip- 
nent. Not interested in models over 10 or 12 years old. Give 
erial numbers. Adv. 47152, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To Buy: One Sprague Corn Blending Mixer, 300 


sallon capacity. Adv. 4841, The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—Two (2) Chisholm Ryder Green Bean Graders; 
grade out 1, 2, 3 sieve 4 sieve and 5’s and over. Cain Canning 
Co., Springdale, Ark. 


FOR SALE—SEED 


FOR SALE—2000 lbs. Cangreen Baby Lima Seed (new); 
also 300 lbs. #242 Fordhook Seed (new). Whiteford Packing 
Co., Inc., Whiteford, Md. 


FOR SALE—1400 lb. Country Gentleman 8 x 6 Seed Corn 
(Associated) Spergon-DDT treated. High germination. 30c per 
pound. This season’s seed. Geo. W. McComas & Co., Monrovia, 
Md. 


FOR SALE—3,000# Golden Cross Sweet Corn Seed at 15c 
per lb., 1946 grown, Associated and Northrup King. Cobb 
Canning Co., Cobb, Wis. 


FOR SALE—201 bu. Thomas Laxton, 540 bu. Topper, Sper- 
gon treated Pea Seed. $8.00 per bu. F.0O.B. Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Terms: Sight Draft, Bill of Lading. Bloomsburg Packing Co., 
Inc., Bloomsburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE — PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Cabbage Plants, Marion Market (yellows resis- 
tant), All Seasons (yellows resistant), Goldenacre and Copen- 
hagen Market; all from Ferry-Morse seeds. Tomato Plants: 
Rutger, Marglobe, Stokesdale and John Baer, also from Certified 
(treated) seeds. Wire, write or phone for special quantity 
prices delivered by truck or express. J. P. Councill Co., Frank- 
lin, Va. ; 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


PINEAPPLE CANNERY INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 
—Limited group now organizing to build new pineapple cannery 
in Cuba. Experienced American management. Low taxes and 
low cost labor. Write: American Pineapple Co., Apartado 32, 
Colon, Matanzas, Cuba. 


I WILL BUY for you directly from grower, all produce be- 
ginning with strawberries, snap beans, potatoes for canning 
and freezing plants. Also cabbage for sauer kraut. Save 
brokerage. Convenient central location between Northampton 
and Accomac Counties. Write your needs, Correspondence 
confidential. Cut out the brokerage. J. B. Wescott, Box No. 
193, Nassawadox, Va. 


FOR SALE—7000 cases of Extra Standard and 7000 cases 
Standard Cut Tendergreen Beans, packed in No. 2' tins. 
Moody Dunbar, Limestone, Tenn. Phone: 2354. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED!! 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Warehouseman and Shipping Room Foreman. 
Food Processing Plant, Eastern Shore of Maryland. One inter- 
ested in doing first class work, who can supervise men and get 
results. Permanent job for right party. Salary commensurate 
with results obtained. Applicants give full record past employ- 
ment. Adv. 4850, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Shift Supervisor. Food Processing Plant, 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. Steady work. Salary commensur- 
ate with results obtained. Supervise men and women. A man 
with vision to improve methods of work, to produce good work 
at lowest possible cost. Applicants give full record past employ- 
ment. Adv, 4851, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Sales Manager, 17 years experience 
jobber and chain. Do you have anything to offer in specialty or 
vegetable line. References furnished. Adv. 4842, The Canning 
Trade. 


MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVE desires machin- 
ery, equipment, or supplies, to sell in Florida, Georgia, Alabama 
territory. Interview arranged. Adv. 4844, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Production Executive, age 40, de- 
sires change. Interested only in permanent job with future. 
Willing to locate anywhere. Not afraid of hard work. Experi- 
enced in all aspects vegetable canning. Minor fruit experience. 
Adv, 4848, The Canning Trade. 


BALTIMORE, 
MD. 


FOR CANNED 
— FRUITS4¥°VEGETABLES 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


RABBIT TALK 


A housewife opened her icebox door and spotted a 
rabbit nestled among the jars. 

“What are you doing in there?” she cried. 

“Well, I knew this was a Westinghouse and I’m just 
westing,”’ replied the rabbit. 

“Last night I dreamt I was falling off a cliff, and as 
I fell everybody I owed money to appeared before me.” 

“Everybody ?” 

“Yes, everybody.” 

“You must have fallen an awful distance.” 


Politeness is like an air cushion; there may be noth- 
ing in it, but it eases the jolts. 

The preacher, making his round of calls on Sunday 
afternoon, stopped at the home of one of his members. 

Jimmy, Jr. answered the door bell. “Paw ain’t 
home,” he advised the minister. ‘He went over to the 
golf club.” 

The minister’s brow darkened. “Oh, he ain’t playing 
golf; not on Sunday. He just went over for a few 
highballs and a little stud poker.” 


The meek little man was walking back from the fun- 
eral of his big and masterful wife. Suddenly, a dis- 
lodged slate whirled down and landed with a resound- 
ing crack on his head. “Gosh,” he murmured, looking 
up, “Sarah must have reached Heaven already.” 


The judge glared down at the ill-clad man who had 
been hailed into court on a vagrancy charge. 

“Have you ever earned an honest dollar in your 
life?” he asked angrily. 

“Yes, I have, you Honor, twice,” replied the man. 
“One for each time I voted for you in the last 2 elec- 
tions.” 

“Case dismissed,” murmured the judge. 


Manufacturers 


\ 


Hampers treated with 


“PLASTEX HAMPER SOLUTION” 
available upon inquiry 


BRIDGETON NEW JERSEY 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


GENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
as Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, | 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balto. 2, Md. 
C. A. Kries Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. _ 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Charman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryaer Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman ogy Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, ‘ 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Le Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


_ CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Pood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
‘amilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


‘HE CANNING TRADE April 19, 1948 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman apery. Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Rohins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
roe Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., gg Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balto. 2, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balto. 2, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ee. Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Ma. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

SPEED REGULATORS. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balto. 2, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Lima-Hamilton Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Sompeng, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., a” Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Phillipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II}. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Phillipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, [!1l. 
F. H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Guasing 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 

Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y¥ 
David Weber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York Cit 
Continental Can Co., New York Rity 

Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANING MATERIALS, Methods, Service 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Lehmann Printing & Litho. Co., San Francisco 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Rossotti Litho. Co., N. Bergen, N. J.—San Francisco 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Clark Stek-o Rochester, N. Y. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

eee, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
& Co., Minneapolis, Minh. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Coni: 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, — & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md 
Tidewater Field Warehouses, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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‘iE CANNING TRADE 


“National Can is as near as your telephone” 


National Can’s double seamer service plays an 
important part in the processing of foods in 
customer’s plants. Our staff is manned by well- 
trained mechanics who are on the job when they 
are needed. Time and time again, these National 
Can service men have prevented costly interruptions 
during critical packing periods. In slack times they 
make complete repairs and when necessary they 
remove the seamer equipment to our machine shops 
where it is thoroughly overhauled. 
National Can goes well beyond this basic service. 
It helps improve the quality as well as the quantity 
of the pack through its Technical Service Division. 


NATIONAL CAN 


O 
New product formulation, advice on processing, 
prevention of spoilage and laboratory product anal- 
yses are among the more important functions of 
this division. 

The experience and knowledge of our skilled 
mechanics and competent technicians round out a 
service that is “as near as your telephone.” They 
can save money for canners who are planning new 
installations and formulations. They can make 
money for canners through tested improvements 
and modernization of processing methods. Capi- 
talize on what National Can offers you by contacting 
our nearest office or plant. 7 


O N 


Executive Offices: 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


April 19, 1948 


Sales Offices and Plants in: Baltimore, Md. + Indianapolis, Ind. Chicago, Ill. » Maspeth, N. Y. * Hamilton, Ohio » Canonsburg, Pa. + Boston, Mass. * St. Lovis, Mo. 
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Heavy Pack 


A Woodruff Stock “Seed-Engineered” 
For Yield 


Attractive, glossy dark green leaves of excellent canning and freezing quality—that's 
Heavy Pack. The leaves are vigorous and sturdy—both you and your growers 
will be well pleased with the yield. 


Here’s another example of how Woodruff “Seed Science” is working to provide a 
profitable partnership between canner and grower. Remember, a fine pack starts 
with the right seed—Woodruff Seed. 


SEED GROWERS 


MILFORD, CONN. @  BELLEROSE,L.1. @ TOLEDO @ ATLANTA @ SACRAMENTO @ DALLAS MERCEDES, TEX. 
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